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Samuel F. Clabaugh 
Heads Atlantic Life—Page 11 


FORTNIGHTLY 


AUGUST I7 
1939 


AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 








THE No. 1 BOOK 
IN THIS BUSINESS 


; TELLS THE COMPLETE STORY OF 
" EACH COMPANY’S EXPERIENCE 


Here are just a few of the indispensable facts 
shown for over 350 companies in The Spectator's 
1939 volume (1,000 pages) of the Life Year Book 





1. Complete textual reports on 300 Old Line companies. 


2. Compendium of Official Life Insurance Reports—an Analysis of the 
1938 statements of all the companies in the United States, showing 
their business and standing, together with increases and decreases as 
compared with previous years. 


. Tabulated results since organization of American companies. 
Exhibit of changes in surplus for 1938 by classes. 
. Statutory Requirements of all states and territories. 


. Statistical History—U. S. and Canadian—for 10 years. 


NI Aun *- Ww 


. Gain and Loss Exhibit—insurance and investment gains and losses; 
distribution of surplus earnings to policyholders. 


8. Life Insurance By States—premiums, losses, insurance in force, etc., 
for Group, Ordinary and Industrial. 


“WOULD COST US THOUSANDS 
OF DOLLARS TO PREPARE”’ 


So writes an official of a medium-sized life company. 
“When will the Spectator Life Year Book be ready? 
Please hurry it as much as possible. It is absolutely 
indispensable to us. If you did not publish these facts 
we would prepare them for ourselves, even though it 
would cost us thousands of dollars to prepare. The ex- 
perience of other companies guides us in our invest- 
ments, operating plans, sales plans in different states, 
and in a hundred other ways.” 


THE SPECTATOR 
INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


LIFE VOLUME 
67th ANNUAL EDITION PRICE, $25 


56th Sts., Philadelphia. Entered @ 
1879. Subscription price $2.00 





THE SPecTATOR, published every second Thursday by Chilton Company (Inc.), ¢ ‘hestnut and 
second class matter Oct. 6, 1932, at the Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa., under the act of Mare h 3, 
per annum. Volume CXLIII, Number IV, August 17, 1939. 
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Above—James M. McCormack, Com- 
missioner, Department of Insurance 
and Banking, State of Tennessee. Left 
—Mr. McCormack as he appeared 
shortly after entering the insurance 
business as an agent in Memphis, 
Tenn. 


OMMISSIONER JAMES M. McCOR- 

MACK, a native of Memphis, Tenn., 
was for many years prominent in civic, 
athletic and business affairs of his home 
city prior to his appointment as head of 
the insurance department. At the time of 
his appointment he was Memphis district 
commissioner of the Amateur Soft Ball 
Association of America. 

In addition to his duties as commissioner 
of insurance and banking, Mr. McCormack 
is also state fire marshal. Also, he is a 
member of the automobile finance com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance. Commissioners. 

Mr. McCormack was vice-president of 
C. R. Weir and company (insurance 
agency) of Memphis, for a number of years 
preceding his appointment as commis- 
sioner. 
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For Over 88 Years 


N 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual is- 

sued its first policy. From that day to 
this it has always endeavored to furnish 
the best possible life insurance service at 
the lowest possible cost. That it has been 
successful is shown by the enviable repu- 
tation which the company enjoys among 
those who buy insurance and among 


those who sell it. 


_Maasrachurels Malual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 








LACHESIS SPINS 


The beginning and ending of life were con- 
trolled by two other Fates, according to the 
Greeks, but it was Lachesis who spun the thread 
and worked into the woof the actions and events 
which shaped a man’s destiny. Life insurance 
plays the part of Lachesis in the affairs of men 
today. 

Fidelity, for instance, has brought into the lives 
of more than 100,000 policyholders in 37 states 
an economic security which is measured by more 
than 363 millions of insurance in force and 
backed by more than 126 millions of assets. 


known as a 


Fidelity is widely and favorably 
friendly company. 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Presiow 























MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


ddmitted Assets December 31, 1938 $1,015.879.00 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 


ife insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


4 policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Jonn J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


| 
' 
} 
| 
: 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 


Basil S. Waish 
PRESIDENT 


| Imdependence Square Philadelphia. Penna. 
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“The World of Tomorrow” 


The New York Fair has made this a popular 
phrase. At the fair, marvelous exhibits seek to give 
spectators a preview of the future. 

The World of Tomorrow will be a much happier 
place because of the Life Insurance that was <old 
yesterday. 

There is no other plan which makes it possible for 
a man to project his present earnings into the World 
of Tomorrow with the assurance that if he dies hix 
beneficiary will receive the amount he started out 





to save. 


Tze NATIONAL LIFE AND. 
Cola 












. 8. CLEMENTS, —— 


TIOMAL BLOG. 
TENNESSEE 

















WHAT MAKES 
AMERICANS DIFFERENT? 











Maybe it’s their love for freedom. Free 
dom and the courage to hold on to it a 
any cost. Freedom from worry and uncertainty. 
Security. 

Seven out of every hundred people in the world 
are Americans—vet they own more Life Insurance 
than all the rest of the world put together. Sixty 
five million are building security for themselves 
and their loved ones the American way, step by 
step, through Life Insurance. 

Perhaps that is why Americans are different and 
America the grandest spot on the globe. A greal 
nation, a better nation for its people dwell in s 
eurity, Seeurity through Life Insurance. 

Are you interested in that profession? Then 
you will find it pays te be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 
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Why Seasonal Slumps ? 


tion fever is nourished and becomes a menace to sustained 

income. All are wont to become complacent over their lot 
in life. Men of ability and judgment dislike to be reminded of 
their shortcomings in guarding against uncertainty in their finan- 
cial futures. And life insurance men themselves, caught by the 
seasonal inertia, refuse the exertion incident to a worthwhile can- 
vass. There is a distinct willingness to let that tired feeling rule 
as today forgets tomorrow’s responsibilities. Yet the demand of 
the future on the present is as potent and as urgent in hot and 
drowsy days as in the more bracing seasons. 


G ‘tion fev suns bring lazy weather. Under cloudless skies vaca- 


The same necessity to work and to live exists in August as in 
December. Today men of responsibility have the same need to 
secure financial independence of loved ones as in any tomorrow. 
Their concern may be dulled but cannot be dead. Today and every 
day of summer, life insurance must, with resolution, undertake 
to awaken and strengthen the consciousness of those who have 
allowed summer’s suns to forego an ambition to reinforce their 
bulwark against the misfortunes of days to come. 12 such, the 
familiar excuse that regular clients and prospects are 1 ot avail- 
able will be appraised at its proper value. A constancy of pur- 
pose in diligence will arouse in each willing solicitor an ability 
to undertake new means to gain his end. 


Let those who are able to maintain an ambition to labor, take a 
leaf from the book of the man who seizes the opportunity of the 
season to indulge in a personal campaign of institutional solicita- 
tion, trusting that the seed thus sown will bear fruit in a happier 
season. 


Following the practice of others whose business depends upon 
solicitation regularly and uninterrupedly carried on, and upon 
getting people to think the right way concerning his services, a 
life agent went to a certain country town of fair size and, as a 
preliminary to his campaign, hired the town hall, got out some 
posters and gave a free talk on life insurance and its benefits. He 
advertised the event as if he were offering something more valu- 
able than entertainment and the lecture was well attended. This 
agent was a fluent, convincing talker and his words were attended 
by a contagious sincerity and appreciation of his subject. He 
followed up the lecture by sending around to the townspeople 
equally convincing literature on the subject, with facts and fig- 
ures on what life insurance is and what it accomplishes. The 
result was that this agent created what amounted practically to 
a life insurance revival and when the public he had met in this 
manner thought about life insurance needs, it thought of him. 
He became the outstanding insurance personality of the district 
merely because he elected to carry on missionary work instead 
of coasting during what otherwise would have been a dull season 
What this agent accomplished in a new neighborhood, others can 
accomplish among a clientele of friends and old prospects. It 
requires only the will and energy to put on added steam instead 


of coasting. 
TEVEG 
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A Philosophy 


of 


Education 


There are no short cuts to 
permanent success in the 
field of life underwriting 


By 


HENRY T. OWEN 


E Americans are suckers 
for a short cut—a ’29 
stock market boom, tech- 


nocracy, Townsend clubs, gov- 
ernment pump priming for 
recovery. 

Now there is nothing wrong 
with a short cut just because it 
is a short cut if it gets you to 
your destination as quickly and 
surely as the main road, but our 
trouble is that we drive confi- 
dently on before making sure it 
will get us there. When it comes 
to selling life insurance, for ex- 
ample, how many of us have 
listened intently at an annual 
convention to the twenty minute 
speech of the million dollor pro- 
ducer with the fond hope of 
learning his secret? Then upon 
returning home we try the meth- 
ods of the big man and, when 
they don’t work, resign our- 
selves to the alibi that, “They 
may work on the people in his 
territory, but they won’t work 
in mine.” Perhaps, the real dif- 
ficulty is that in trying to de- 
scribe his methods he is in a 
position similar to that of a 
surgeon who performed a deli- 
cate operation on the favorite 
wife of an African chieftain. 
The local witch doctor was so 
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amazed at the result that he 
swallowed his pride and at the 
first opportunity cornered the 
surgeon in his hut. “Your magic 
is good,” he said. “Teach me 
how to do it and I will do any- 
thing you ask!” 

In life underwriting it seems 
to me that some of us are gazing 
longingly at a particularly dan- 
gerous short cut. Faced with 
new problems in the form of 
racketeering “advisors” who en- 
joy free publicity from an ava- 
lanche of misinforming books 
and articles, there is a tendency 
to place undue faith in advertis- 








Henry T. Owen was graduated from 
college at the age of twenty and sold 
more than $100,000 of life insurance in 
his first three months after graduation. 
He then returned to the University of 
Louisiana and earned an M.A, with a 
thesis on Life Insurance Trusts. Served 
for six years as active partner in the 
Louisiana and earned an M.A. with oa 
Life of Indianapolis. Came to New York 
University School of Commerce Ac- 
counts and Finance two years ago as 
Instructor in Finance and Insurance. He 
liked selling, but gets more of a kick 
out of helping other agents prove to the 
public that life underwriting is a pro- 
fession, manned by competent personnel. 











ing and publicity to counteract 
these influences. But I have yet 
to see the advertisement that 
lays bare the malicious falsehood 
involved in the charge that the 
reserve on an endowment policy 
is “confiscated” if the insured 
dies. Nor do I believe it possible 
to write an advertisement that 
will enable a prospect to select, 
without the aid of a competent 
underwriter to advise him, the 
policy best suited to his needs 
But a qualified underwriter can 
do both. 

Advertising and publicity 
have their place, and a vital one, 
but they can’t do the entire job. 
Public appreciation of the value 
and integrity of the institution 
of life insurance depends today, 
as it always has, primarily on 
the man in the field. With a new 
peak of insurance in _ force 
achieved last year, there is no 
evidence of loss in that respect 
—but if there is to be further 
improvement, it will come main- 
ly as a result of improvement of 
the agency force in skillful 
analysis of human _ problems 
and application of life insurance 
to their solution. 

There is no short cut to attain- 
ment of the breadth of education 
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ttain- 
ation 


and training required to develop 
the latent possibilities for ser- 
vice in life underwriting. For- 
tunately, there are few left in 
the business with the attitude 
that all the education an agent 
needs is enough to read the rules 
in his rate book and multiply a 
thousand rate by two if he 
should be lucky enough to land 
one that big. And when more 
intensive education and training 
of agents is proposed as a rem- 
edy for some of the problems of 
life insurance, it is not intended 
to minimize the value and im- 
portance of practical experience. 
An efficient underwriter is like 
a skillful surgeon. His skill is 
developed by study and practice 
combined. 

The road proposed here is a 
long one, but, just as a retire- 
ment income policy offers a more 
certain highway than specula- 
tion to financial independence, 
it goes to our destination. The 
program of study outlined for 
Chartered Life Underwriter 
candidates is more than a set of 
requirements for the award of a 
professional recognition. The 
agent who sets the C.L.U. desig- 
nation as his goal merely for the 
distinction attached misses the 
mark entirely. Acquisition of 
knowledge that may be applied 
to the solution of life problems 
is the real goal, and considera- 
tion of that program will be 
profitable even for those who 
never intend to sit for examina- 
tions. 


Life Insurance Fundamentals 


Some of my readers will skip 
this section, for what could be 
more obviously essential to a life 
underwriter than understanding 
of life insurance fundamentals? 
Occasionally, a man comes in to 
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LATENT POWER 


Development of the latent possibilities for ser- 
vice in life underwriting offers a solution to 
many perplexing problems. The way proposed 
here will not double your production over- 
night, but there is a growing appreciation of 


its advantages. 








the University who is planning 
to study for C.L.U. examina- 
tions. He has several years of 
experience and begins by saying 
he feels sure there is no need for 
him to bother about principles 
of life insurance. If he is un- 
able to answer a few questions 
similar to some of those on past 
examinations, it doesn’t upset 
him because no prospect would 
ever know enough to ask such 
“technical” questions. Now it is 
not proposed that the agent take 
over the job of the actuary, but 
if the spread of fallacious no- 
tions about life insurance is to 
be checked as they arise, it will 
be checked by an agency force 
well grounded in life insurance 
fundamentals and the ability to 
explain them in language that 
the public understands. Careful 
study of one of the suggested 
texts on life insurance principles 
will reward the experienced man 
as well as the apprentice. Also, 
an appreciation of the function 
of life insurance in our social 
and economic structure should 
supplement an ainderstanding of 
principles to give a breadth of 
view to the professional life un- 
derwriter. Readings in the eco- 
nomics of life insurance are for 
this purpose. 


Life Insurance Salesmanship 


Recently we’ve heard a lot of 
pompous blustering about evils 
of “high pressure” salesman- 
ship. Webster defines pressure 
as “a constraining force or im- 
pulse of any kind; as . .. the 
pressure of motives on the mind. 
...” But the phrase is not often 
used to convey a precise mean- 
ing but to arouse emotional 
prejudice against all appeal to 
“motives on the mind” by sales- 
men. Using the phrase with due 
regard to its full meaning, the 
critic who squawks about “high 
pressure” is usually employing 
all the “high pressure” at his 
command to influence his audi- 
ence for his own gain. But when 
life underwriters cease to vigor- 
ously appeal to the “force” of 
“motives” and “impulses,” the 
indictment of dependents left 
destitute will be far more elo- 
quent than any voice on the ra- 
dio can be. Any agent who has 
carried a rate book for more 
than a week has discovered that 
the highest order of salesman- 
ship is required to sell life insur- 
ance and that the vast majority 
of those whom he has ap- 
proached have inadequate pro- 
tection measured by any stand- 
ard. If any apologies are due, 
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they are due not for using “high 
pressure” but for failure to use 
enough of the right kind of pres- 
sure to insure a subsistence for 
dependents, education of father- 
less children, and comfortable 
retirement incomes for the aged. 

For this reason, no program 
of training for the development 
of efficiency in life underwriting 
would be adequate without due 
emphasis on skill in presenting 
the service an underwriter has 
prepared himself to render. One 
cannot learn salesmanship by 
reading alone, but he can shorten 
the years of practice needed to 
acquire skill by considering the 
suggestions of competent au- 
thors in the field of practical 
salesmanship and the psychol- 
ogy of selling. 


General Education 

If one has a grasp of life in- 
surance principles and through 
study and practice has devel- 
oped skill in presenting his 
product, what more should be 
required? When my father sent 
my brother and me to college as 
part of our preparation for sell- 
ing life insurance, some of our 
neighbors thought it a waste of 
money. Who ever heard of going 
to college when you intend to 
sell life insurance? When we 
continued until we both earned 
master’s degrees, they decided 
we must be stark crazy! Fortu- 
nately, that kind of illusion is 
rapidly disappearing with the 
growth of public appreciation of 
superior service rendered by the 
underwriter with broad and 
thorough education. A knowl- 
edge of economics, government, 
sociology, and a command of 
good English are a desirable 
part of that education and are 
essential if the life underwriting 
fraternity is to play the part it 
should in the molding of modern 
institutions. 

Broad knowledge is desirable 
from a practical viewpoint, also, 
because of the insight it gives 
into the problems and attitudes 
of the various classes of people 
an underwriter serves. Points 
of contact and common interests 
are more readily established and 
pave the way for mutually satis- 
factory personal and profes- 
sional relationships. 


Law, Trusts, and Taxes 
Familiarity with general com- 
mercial law is essential to every 
business man today, but an effi- 








cient life underwriter requires 
more in his profession than the 
ordinary business man. If the 
program of his client is skill- 
fully planned to fit his needs, it 
must harmonize with his entire 
estate plan. Often it will be 
found that he has given little or 
no consideration to a plan for 
the administration and distribu- 
tion of his estate as a whole. In 
any event the life underwriter 
should be prepared to work in- 
telligently with him and his at- 
torney in devising a plan in 
which the resources of his gen- 
eral estate supplemented by his 
insurance estate will be most 
economically applied to accom- 
plish the purposes for which he 
establishes them. 

A thorough knowledge of the 
law of wills and trusts is vital if 
this type of service is to be of- 
fered. Further, analysis may 
uncover a need for business in- 
surance in addition to personal 
requirements, and he_ should 
have the educational equipment 
to devise plans for whatever 
program is needed. Equally es- 
sential is familiarity with tax 
decisions and regulations. Tax 
advantages alone would justify 
the purchase of many millions 
of life insurance not now bought 
because these advantages are 
not clearly brought to the atten- 
tion of the taxpayers concerned. 
But a sure way for an agent to 
tie himself in knots is to use a 
tax or trust approach when he 
doesn’t have what it takes to fol- 
low through. The equivalent of 
about a year of intensive college 
work is required to give the de- 
sired foundation in this field. 


Finance 


Corporation finance, banking 
and investments are intimately 
related in a number of ways to 
the field of life insurance, and 
one cannot regard the equip- 
ment of a life underwriter com- 
plete when his education in 
these is neglected. One who tries 
to study the financial signifi- 
cance of the institution of life 
insurance without an apprecia- 
tion of its role in the field of fi- 
nance as a whole is like a stu- 
dent who studies the action of a 
vital organ without considera- 
tion of its relationship to the 
body as a whole. The interest of 
the policyholder is directly af- 
fected by events in the world of 
finance such as the accumulation 
of huge excess bank reserves 





and the trend of interest rates 
and a well trained underwriter 
should be aware of their signifi. 
cance. Complete appreciation of 
the role of life insurance is im. 
possible without such study. 

In this field, as in the others, 
knowledge may be applied in a 
practical way. For example, on 
July 19 of this year there ap. 
peared on the financial pages of 
almost every New York City 
newspaper nearly a_ half-page 
advertisement—one of the best 
advertisements for life insur. 
ance published in a long time. It 
was an announcement of the is. 
suance of $85,000,000 of 15-year, 
214 per cent, debenture bonds of 
an industrial company to be sold 
at 9734. Look that price up ina 
bond table, and you will find 
that it means an investment 
yield of 2.683 per cent to matur- 
ity. Did someone say that life 
insurance should be bought only 
for protection? 




























Suggestions for Study 






At many locations throughout 
the country it is possible for life 
underwriters to use facilities of 
local colleges and universities 
for capable instruction in the 
several fields. In some centers 
night classes are available for 
those who are employed during 
the day. Where classes are of- 
fered, the life underwriter will 
find faculty advisers who will 
gladly assist in planning a pro 
gram of study. When suitable 
courses are not available, local 
colleges will be found willing to 
cooperate in establishing them 
if there is a demand. 

The absence of formal in 
struction, however, need not hk 
a reason for failure to acquire 
the desired knowledge. System- 
atic home study may be pursued 
with profit and satisfaction. The 
readings suggested by the C.L.U. 
announcements may be under- 
taken, and other books of siml- 
lar character may be purchased 
or borrowed from the nearest 
public library. 

It is also urged that all should 
read regularly at least one of the 
leading periodicals dealing with 
current affairs in business and 
finance. Every underwriter 
should also subscribe to one oF 
more of the leading life insur- 
ance magazines to keep abreast 
of current affairs in his choset 
field. 

For the benefit of those who 
have progressed in their study 
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of the various fields, review 
courses sponsored by local 
C.L.U. chapters are sometimes 
available and are helpful to 
those who plan to take the ex- 
aminations. 

The program of study recom- 
mended for candidates who are 
preparing for Chartered Life 
Underwriter examinations in- 
cludes the following fields: 


I. Life Insurance Funda- 
mentals 
a. Economics of Life In- 
surance 
b. Principles and Prac- 
tices 





23 Members Added to 
Million Dollar Round Table 


Twenty-three members have been 
added to the roster of the 1939 Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, bringing the 
total number of members up to 114, 
it has been announced by Paul C. San- 
born of Boston, chairman. 

The new group includes seven life 
and qualifying members, six qualify- 
ing and ten life, and the entire group 
is now composed of 42 qualifying and 
life, 26 qualifying and 46 life. 

Applications are still being received 
from other million dollar producers 
and are being reviewed by the execu- 
tive committee, and it is probable that 
when it meets in connection with the 
Golden Anniversary convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers in St. Louis on September 25, 
one of the largest groups in its his- 
tory will have qualified. 

New members who have been add- 
ed since the original list was published 
last month include the following: 


Qualifying and Life Members 
Henry W. Hays, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Rochester, N. Y.: Herman Lasker, Mutual 
Life of New York. Eau Claire; Edwin 
M. Lillis, Northwestern Mutual, Erie; H 
Kennedy Nickell, Connecticut Mutual, 
Chicago: Tom B. Reed, Great Southern, 
Oklahoma City: H. Ben Ruhl, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, Detroit, and Ron Stever, 
Equitable Society, Pasadena 
Qualifying Members 
Robert P. Burroughs, National Life of 
Vermont, Manchester: E. R. Eckenrode, 
enn Mutual, Harrisburg ; John 
Kellam, National Life of Vermont, Nor- 
walk, Conn.; William B. Munroe, Union 
Central, New Orleans: Robert E. Sanders, 
Business Men's Assurance, San Diego, 
and Theodore Widing, Provident Mutual, 
Philadelphia 
Life Members 

M. Lee Alberts, Equitable Society, Chi- 
efago; Louis B. Bloom, Northwestern 
Mutual, New York: Paul F. Clark, John 
Hancock Mutual, Boston Charles FE 
Cleeton, Occidental Life, Los Angeles; M. 
J. Donnelly, Equitable Society, New 
Castle, Pa.: t. W. Dozier, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, Oklahoma City: Leopold V. 
Freudberg. Massachusetts Mutual, Wash- 
ington; Albert Hopkins, Penn ‘Mutual, 
New York: Jack Lauer, independent, Cin- 
Cimnati; Paul C. Sanborn, Connecticut 
Mutual, Boston 


II. Life Insurance Salesman- 


Il. 


IV. 


ship 

a. Principles of Sales- 
manship 

b. Psychology of Life In- 
surance Salesmanship 


General Education 
a. Economics 

b. Government 

c. Sociology 


Law, Trusts and Taxes 

a. General Commercial 
Law 

b. Wills, Trusts and Es- 
tates 











c. Taxation and Business 
Insurance 
V. Finance } 
a. Corporation Finance 
b. Banking and Credit 
c. Investment 
Since the purpose of this ar- 
ticle does not extend beyond a 
discussion of some of the merits 
of this broad outline of study, 
those who wish to stand exami- 
nations and earn the designation 
of Chartered Life Underwriter 
should write to the American 
College of Life Underwriters in 
Philadelphia for complete infor- 
mation as to requirements. 














TIME FOR TAKE-IT-EASY 


Work is no longer good fun for a man in the 


sixties who is shackled to his job by necessity. 
There are many such who must earn to live 


because they did not learn to save for old-age 


reserves. 


How much better to start in early years to pre- 
pare financially for when the let-down comes. 


Life insurance can be used to build a desirable 


competency. 


A good topic for a talk 


with almost any prospect. 


Ged) rurlential 


Inauraurce 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Company of America 
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SURVIEWS 





Tax Case Review 


Two recent court decisions involving 
taxation of life insurance proceeds 
have proved of nation-wide interest to 
the insurance business. These cases 
are reviewed in the following sum- 
mary. 

On August 3, 1939, Alfred C. Coxe, 
U. S. District Judge, sitting in the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, di- 
rected a judgment in favor of plain- 
tiff in the case of Chase National Bank 
of the City of New York, as Executor 
of the Estate of Forest F. Dryden v. 
the United States. 

The late Mr. Dryden, president of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, held a $50,000 paid-up in- 
surance policy issued to him in 1920. 
In case of Mr. Dryden’s death, the 
policy was payable to Mrs. Dryden as 
beneficiary, the insured not reserving 
any right to change the beneficiary. 
The dividends were payable to Mr. 
Dryden himself, but he each year 
elected to apply them to the purchase 
of paid-up additions to the policy. 
Such paid-up additions were likewise 
payable to Mrs. Dryden without right 
of Mr. Dryden to make any change. 

Mr. Dryden died on July 19, 1932, 
and Mrs. Dryden received the follow- 
ing amounts: (1) $50,000 as face 
amount of the policy; (2) $6,517 
representing additional insurance 
purchased with the dividends, and (3) 
a mortuary dividend of $373.48. 
(Plaintiff conceded that this last 
amount was taxable.) 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue included these three items in the 
deceased’s gross estate for the purpose 
of computing the tax, and that re- 
sulted in an additional tax of $7,850.- 
89, which the executor paid togethe: 
with interest amounting to $728.82. 

The $40,000 exemption was not in- 
volved as that had been claimed with 
respect to other policies. 

Having paid the additional tax, the 
executor instituted action to recover 
the same claiming that the tax had 
been assessed illegally. 

The Court decided in favor of the 
plaintiff, that is, it held that the pro- 
ceeds of the policy and the proceeds 
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of the dividend additions were not 
subject to estate taxes. 


Bailey v. U.S. 


The decision of Judge Coxe is of 
unusual importance, because previous- 
ly, on May 29, 1939, in a closely anal- 
ogous case the United States Court 
of Claims in Bailey v. United States 
had held that the proceeds of a life 
insurance policy were subject to tax- 
ation in spite of the fact that the 
insured had retained no incidents of 
ownership in the policies, and in spite 
of the fact that no interest of what- 
ever kind passed to the beneficiary 
because of the death of the insured. 

The decision in the Bailey case had 
created a considerable stir among 
lawyers, tax experts and life under- 
writers. It was contrary to the Regu- 
lations issued by the Treasury De- 
partment ever since August, 1930; it 
was contrary to innumerable decisions 
by the Courts, including the United 
States Supreme Court, and by the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals. 
Its consequences, if it should remain 


DENVER GENERAL AGENT 





Emerson Carey, Jr., whose appoint- 
ment as general agent for the John 
Hancock at Denver, Colorado, will 
take place on September Ist, 1939. 


undisturbed, cannot be foreseen. Very 
many policies are carried by other 
policyholders in the same form as that 
involved in the Bailey case, and if the 
proceeds of all these policies are to 
become subject to estate taxation, 
justified fear is felt that their owners 
would surrender the same for their 
cash surrender value and seek to re- 
place them with new insurance ap- 
plied and paid for by the beneficiary, 
It is hoped that any such tendency, if 
if it exists, will be stopped by the de- 
cision of Judge Coxe, and that the 
underwriting fraternity, the legal pro- 
fession and the public at large will 
leave all insurance arrangements un- 
disturbed until the question has been 
definitely disposed of. 

Realizing the significance of the 
decision in the Bailey case to the 
underwriting fraternity and its clients 
and to the very institution of life in- 
surance, the National Association of 
Life Underwriters decided to take 
vigorous steps. 

It determined to seek to intervene 
in the appeal which is expected to be 
taken in the Bailey case. Fortunately, 
however, prior to the hearing of the 
appeal in that case, the National Asso- 
ciation heard of the pending Chase 
National Bank case. It promptly re- 
tained Albert Hirst of New York City 
as its attorney to obtain leave for it 
to intervene in that case and file a 
brief on its behalf as amicus curiae, 
friend of the Court. That was done, 


Court's Opinion 


rhe pertinent parts of the Judge's 
opinion are as follows: 

The taxes were assessed under Sec- 
tions 301 (a) and 302 (g) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926. Section 301 (a) 
imposes a tax “upon the transfer of 
the net estate of every decedent.” See- 
tion 302 (g) provides that in deter- 
mining the value of the gross estate 
of a decedent there shall be included 
“the value at the time of his death of 
all property ... (g) to the extent of 
the amount receivable by the execu- 
tor as insurance under policies taken 
out by the decedent upon his own life; 
and to the extent of the excess over 
$40,000 of the amount receivable by 
all other beneficiaries as insurance ul- 
der policies taken out by the decedent 
upon his own life.” 

The government makes no conte? 
tion that any interest passed to the 
beneficiary of the policy as a result of 
the death of the decedent. It rather 
takes the position that Section 302 (g) 
required the inclusion of the proceeds 
of the policy in the gross estate evel 
though no legal incidents of owner 
ship were retained by the decedent. It 
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seeks to justify this construction of 
the section of the theory that life in- 
surance is testamentary in character, 
and when taken out by the decedent 
upon his own life may be regarded as 
a substitute for a testamentary dis- 
position. 

This position of the government has 
recently been upheld in the Court of 
Claims in Bailey et al. v. United 
States, decided May 29, 1939, but not 
yet officially reported. It has, how- 
ever, been squarely rejected in Hel- 
burn v. Ballard, 85 F. (2d) 613; 
Walker v. United States, 83 F (2d) 
103; and Thomas C. Boswell et al. v. 
Commissioner, 37 B.T.A. 970. 


I do not think that any such con- * 


struction of Section 302 (g) as urged 
by the government is at all tenable. 
Section 301 (a) imposes a tax upon 
the “interest which ceased by reason 
of death.” Edwards v. Slocum, 264 
U.S. 61, 63; Young Men’s Christian 
Association v. Davis, 264 U.S. 47, 50. 
The two sections must be read to- 
gether. Reinecke v. Northern Trust 
Co., 278 U.S. 339. When so read, they 
limit the application of Section 302 
(g) to policies in which there is some 
shifting of the decedent’s interest as 
a result of death. Chase National 
Bank v. United States, 278 U.S. 327; 
Helvering v. St. Louis Trust Co., 296 
U.S. 39; Bingham v. United States, 
296 U.S. 211. In the present case, 
there is no contention that any legal 
incidents of ownership were retained 
by the decedent. Neither is it urged 
that any interest passed to the bene- 
ficiary of the policy as a result of the 
decedent’s death. I am satisfied, there- 
fore, that Section 302 (g) does not re- 
quire that the proceeds of the policy 
be included in the gross estate of the 
decedent. 


Evasion Section 


The government insists that Section 
302 (g) was designed to prevent tax 
evasion, and that no shifting of inter- 
est is needed to sustain it on that 
ground. The analogy is to the tax on 
transfers in contemplation of death, 
which was upheld in Millikan v. 
United States, 283 U.S. 15, on the 
ground that it was a tax on transfers 
intended as substitutes for testamen- 
tary dispositions. Life insurance is 
not, however, inherently testamentary 
in character; it is more often pro- 
cured with a purpose to protect de- 
pendents from loss of support than it 
is with any idea of transferring prop- 
erty in anticipation of death. More- 
over, the Supreme Court in numerous 
expressions has indicated that some 
shifting of interest as a result of 
death is necessary to support the tax 
unless there is a transfer in contem- 








yehen smrth_____ 


"| might as well tell you, Mr. Otis, that I'm not one to beat about the bush." 


plation of death. See Reinecke v. 
Northern Trust Co., 278 U.S. 339, 
348; Helvering v. St. Louis Trust Co., 
296 U.S. 39, 43. I do not read the case 
of Helvering v. Bullard, 303 U.S. 297; 
as holding to the contrary, for there 
the provision of the statute was 
explicit, and admitted of no other in- 
terpretation than that it applied to 
the particular transfer. 

The paid up additions to the policy 
should be treated in the same way as 
the policy itself. These additions were 
purchased from time to time with div- 
idends accruing on the policy and be- 
came a part of the policy. They were 
completely vested when taken out, and 
were “payable in accordance with the 

















terms of the policy.” The right of 
surrender given by the policy could 
only be exercised by the beneficiary, 
and no incident of ownership was re- 
tained by the decedent. Levy’s Estate 
v. Commissioner, 65 F. (2d) 412; 
Robinson v. United States, 12 F. 
Supp. 550. I do not think, therefore, 
that the additional insurance should 
have been included in the gross estate. 

It is conceded that the mortuary 
dividend of $373.48 was properly in- 
cluded in the gross estate. 

There may be a judgment in favor 
of the plaintiff for a refund of so 
much of the tax and interest as re- 
lates to the face amount of the policy 
and the paid up additional insurance. 








SAMUEL F. CLABAUGH HEADS ATLANTIC LIFE 


Samuel F. Clabaugh has been elected president and a director of the Atlantic 
Life Insurance Company, Richmond, Va., succeeding Ralph R. Lounsbury, who will 
now devote all of his time to the Bankers National Life Insurance Company of 
Montclair, N. J., of which he is president. Mr. Clabaugh was formerly president and 
chairman of the board of the Protective Life Insurance Company of Birmingham, 
Alabama, and more recently has been executive vice president of the Southern States 
Industrial Council, an organization of Southern industry. He is widely known through- 
out the South in business and industrial circles. 

Mr. Clabaugh was born in Birmingham in 1890. He was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, receiving his Master's Degree and later graduating in law. Upon 
graduation, he entered the newspaper business in Birmingham and later was publisher 
of the Tuscaloosa Daily News. In 1919 he became vice-president of the City National 
Bank of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, the oldest bank in the state. 

In 1926 Mr. Clabaugh was elected president of the Alabama National Life Insur- 
ance Company. When this company was merged with the Protective Life Insurance 
Company in 1927 he became president of the merged companies and continued in 
this capacity until 1937 when he was made chairman of the board. He was elected 
executive vice president of the Southern States Industrial Council in 1938 with offices 
in Nashville, Tenn. He is chairman of the board of the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Winston-Salem and is a director of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
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Clipper Insurance Rate 
Higher Across Atlantic 


While the distance across the At- 
lantic is but half the span of the 
Pacific, passenger insurance rates on 
trans-Atlantic clipper flights is double 
the rate for trans-Pacific air travel, 
according to revised schedules. 

This apparent contradiction is ex- 
plained by underwriters in that the 
trans-Atlantic service is comparative- 
ly new. They point to the fact that 
when the trans-Pacific service was in- 
augurated three years ago the rate 
was $9 per $1,000. The present low 
rates from San Francisco went into 
effect March 1, 1939. Weather condi- 
tions across the Atlantic, furthermore, 
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are worse than across the Pacific. 

The revised schedules establish a 
rate of $10 per $1,000 of insurance 
for a one-way flight between New 
York and any European port, with 
the round-trip rate $17.50. On the 
China clipper flight the passenger in- 
surance rate is $5 per $1,000 one way 
and $7.50 for the round trip. 
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Death Claims Paid 
During Past Year 

American families received an ag- 
gregate of $950,599,932 from life in. 
surance companies in settlement of 
death claims in 1938, according to a 
compilation by the Annual Message of 
Life Insurance Committee released to- 
day. This compilation, officially pre. 
pared and issued by the insurance 
companies, further discloses that thes¢ 
payments were made to the benefi- 
ciaries of 1,019,893 policies throughout 
the nation. 

“The contribution of life insurance 
to the economic welfare of the Amer- 
ican people can be measured by the 
fact that payments to the families of 
deceased policyholders amounted to 
an average of $79,216,661 per month 
Joseph C. Behan, chair- 





last year,” 
man of Annual Message of Life In- 
surance Committee, stated. 

“Of the proceeds of policies paid out 
in 1938, $708,900,225 went to the bene- 
ficiaries of 270,668 ordinary policies, 





or an average of $2,619 per policy; 
$90,128,948 to the beneficiaries of 45, 
102 group insurance certificates, and 
$151,.570.758 to the beneficiaries 
704,123 industrial policies.” 

In the case of 46,643 policyholders 
death occurred within a year afte 
they had taken out their policies, th 
Payments on these 











report showed. 
first-year death claims amounted t 
$20,588,023, excluding 
ance. 





group insur 








"Quick" Claims 

Claims in death 
within five years after the policy had 
been taken out numbered 194,021 i 
1938, calling for the payment of $126, 
482,456. Payments totaling, $289,400- 
365,559 policies 





which occurred 







154 were made on 
which had been in force less than I 
years. These figures exclude group. 

The compilation is based on report: 
of 137 legal reserve life insurance 
companies representing approximate 
ly 92 per cent of the insurance @ 
force in this country. The 20 states 
receiving the largest participation ® 
the national total and the amoum 
paid out in each follow: New York 
$162,129,844; Pennsylvania, $95,198; 
966; Illinois, $63,813,785; Ohio, $58- 
485,137; California, $45,756,922; Net 
Jersey, $44,586,649; Massachusetts 
$42,046,361; Missouri, $26,885,587 
Indiana, $21,561,039; Connecticmt 
$18,707,335; North Carolina, $17,680; 
905; Maryland, $16,811,360; Texas 





















$16,511,737; Wisconsin, $16,626,889 
Virginia, $15,488,567; Minnesots 
$13,791,093; Georgia, $13,135,4% 





South Carolina, $12,987,102; Iow 
$11,655,433; and Tennessec, $11,38% 
627. 
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Comparative Reports of Life Insurance Companies for First Six Months of 1938 and 1939 
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Reliance Life Ins. Co. Pittsburgh. Pa 1939 : ,000; 120,293,288 5,328,102 4s “ 203,860; 4,864,186) 7,867,371 
) states 1938 ; 112,011,797; 5,399,552) 7,2 163,370} 4,609,272) 7,512,668 
ion is Reserve Loan Life, Indianapolis, Ind 1939 10,905,290 408,616 55, § 544,855; 915,770 
(tion 1938 200,000) 10,648,003 399,911 J 5,000 494,865 
amoum Rockford Life Ins. Co., Rockford, I! 1939 , } 3,2 306,453 216 = 
. 1938 200,000; 3,095, 302,588 556 07,908 
r ¥ ork. Security L. & Trust, Winston-Salem, N. ( 1939 000) ; 754,903 Dr ATE 264,634 
95.198 1938 5 665,441 553,91! 1,000 232,380 
95,198¢ Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y 1939 | 23,104, u 479,773 1,089,462 
o. $b8- 1938 22,627,3 u A773 11,881| 1,019,535 
’ e Shenandoah Life Ins. Co . Roanoke, Va 1939 0 600) ' 1,031,388 368 525 13,153 996,407 
2; New “a 1938 500,000) 8, 096,173} 1,321,400; 19,839) 977,018 
Southland Life Ins. Co., Dallas, Texas 1939 ; . 041,474, 2,570, 38,637) 1,148,17 
husetts, 1938 28,212 4 836,118, 2,171,3! 58,272| 1,245,349 
25 BRT: Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind 1939 231,996) ~ 433,667| 259,777, 172,107 ese 
1938 200,056 | 217,040 46 9,23 
\ecticnt. State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass 1939 8,350,000; 9,191,210) 531,975) 7,325,608 
-- ; 1938 179,079,395, 9,250,000) 9,061,778 558,771} 8,104,581) 12,035,215 , ’ 1 
17,680; Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Obio.| {1939 | 15,000,000) 171,177,730 u 14,512,285 8,526,224) 15,021,346 79.535,916 883,671,863 
Texas 1938 15,000,000) 162,327,735 u 13,508,129 8,375,469) 14,718,969 147,753,122 881,995,571 
; = — —S——————E we 
26,8 Smee 
32 oth *—Figures are for business of The Life Insurance Co. of Detroit only, exclusive of the Detroit te of yd 31, ae : 0 04.008.1 - 
nine! Life Fund neludes $5,443,808 & A. policies in 1939 « y .189 m 1938 
135 494: ae this amount $199,500 has been acquired by the company under mutualisation plan ~~ = a reserve 
; ‘ ormerly the C tive Life Lum ce Company of America neludes A. & opt 
lows. e— Eotimate sotaene —_ neil Includes $50,000 contingency reserve and $25,000 fluctustion in mortgages in 1939 and 
b—Ineludes special reserves 1938 and also $4,227 depreciation reserve in 1939 and $83,891 in 1935 
1 1,383- e—Inciudes annuities | -Total ledger assets 
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V erdict: 


Failure to Pay Premiums on Time 


HEN a policy of life insur- 
WY on is issued, valuable con- 
tractual rights are brought 


into existence. From that point for- 
ward, the preservation of those rights 
is a matter of concern for all who 
may or can benefit from the main- 
tenance of the policy in good stand- 
ing. To do this the terms and pro- 
visions of the policy must be known 
and compliance therewith must be 
made. Nothing to be done on the part 
of the insured can be omitted. The 
primary duty of paying premiums on 
time cannot be over emphasized. Delay 
in making such payments usually 
produces unfortunate consequences 
which cannot be cured or overcome by 
subsequent belated efforts to cure the 
default or avoid the lapse. Strici 
observance of all time requirements 
is the only sure way to safeguard the 
policy. Failure in this respect results 
in litigation. This is illustrated in 
STRUHL v. TRAVELERS INSUR- 
ANCE CO., 255 A. D. 527. In that 
case it appears that on Dec. 23, 1924, 
the defendant insurance company is- 
sued to the plaintiff a life policy in 
the sum of $10,000 on which premiums 
were to be paid quarterly. Such pay- 
ments were timely made until Dec. 23, 
1933. The grace period allowed for 
payment began to run on that day. 
Just before its expiration, namely on 
Jan. 22, 1934, the insured essayed to 
meet the premium past due from Dec. 
23, 1933, by paying the sum of $33.24 
by check and by executing and de- 
livering a promissory note due Feb. 
23, 1934, for the sum of $33.39, which 
represented the balance of the pre- 
mium together with certain interest 
charges. The note was worded as fol- 
lows: 


“Date January 23. 1934. One (1) 
Month After date, Without Grace, I 
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promise to pay to the Order of 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Hartford, Connecticut 
At The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany 55 John Street, New York 
City, Thirty-three and 39/100 Dol- 
lars, for value received. This note 
is given in Part Payment of the 
Quarterly premium due December 
23, 1933 on Life Contract No. 

1077299 on the life of Samuel 
Struhl 179 Canal Street, New York, 

New York. 

“All Claims to further insurance 
thereunder and all benefits what- 
ever which full payment in cash of 
said premium would have secured 
shall be immediately void and for- 
feited, if this note shall not be paid 
at maturity, except as otherwise 
provided in the contract itself. 

“Note 

“Due Date February 23, 1934 
(Signed) Samuel Struhl (Insured.) 
Interest at the rate of 5%% in- 
cluded in note.” 

It was what happened when the 
note became due that resulted in the 
dispute. Time again is emphasized. 
The company asserted that the note 
had not been paid and hence declare’ 
the policy lapsed. 


Check Mailed 


On Aug. 28, 1935, the plaintiff in- 
stituted an action to have the policy 
declared to be in full force and a 
binding contract upon the defendant 
company, claiming that the note had 
been satisfied according to its tenor. 
Plaintiff testified at the trial that on 
Feb. 23, 1934, the due date, after 
about five o’clock in the evening he 
had mailed a check for the sum of 
$33.39 direct to the defentant at 55 
John Street, New York City. The 
defendant refuted the testimony of 
the plaintiff as to the time of pay- 
ment and demonstrated that the re- 
mittance was not received until Feb 
26, 1934, and that when it came it was 


enclosed in an envelope which bore g 





post office mark as follows: 
“New York, N. Y., Sta. S., 
Feb. 26, 1934, 1 p. m.” 

The insurance company returned 
the check to the plaintiff and sug. 
gested “If you wish to apply for rein- 
statement of this policy, please com- 
municate with us.” 


Notice Received 


Further notice was given, as shows 
at the trial, to the plaintiff by mail on 
Feb. 24 advising him that the date 
for payment of the note had expired. 
It was admitted that this communica- 
tion was received by the plaintiff. 

On March 12, 1934, plaintiff signed 
an application for reinstatement of 
the policy, and, conforming to the 
conditions for such reinstatement, on 
three separate occasions he submitted 
to medical examinations by physicians 
of the company in order to procur 
said reinstatement. The form signed 
by the plaintiff was captioned: 

“REQUEST FOR REINSTATE- 

MENT OF LAPSED LIFE 

CONTRACT.” 

This form, as signed by the plain 
tiff, acknowledged the policy har 
lapsed for non-payment of premium. 

On April 3, 1934, plaintiff was ad- 
vised by the defendant that it would 
be necessary to postpone further con- 
sideration of the reinstatement for a 
period of three months. Some ten 
days later plaintiff wrote the com- 
pany that he was surprised to learn 
of the lapse of the policy as he had 
paid the premium on Feb. 23, 1934. 


Reversed on Appeal 

Judgment was given by the trial 
court for the plaintiff. On appeal to 

' Appellate Division, said judgment 
was reversed and the complaint dis- 
missed. The Appellate Court held that 
the claim of tender payment of the 
note was not sufficient. In so doing 
the court said: 

“The note was due and pavable 
at the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany at 55 John Street. New York 
city. To establish a valid tender of 
payment it was necessary for plain- 
tiff to show that payment was 
offered at the address stated on the 
day specified. Though we accept his 
testimony as true, the check mailed 
by plaintiff after five o’clock in the 
evening of February twenty-third 
was not a proper tender. 

“The court will take judicial ne- 
tice of the fact that the letter 
mailed after five P.M. on February 
23, 1934, would not arrive at is 
destination until the day after the 
note had fallen due. Where, as here. 
a letter is mailed in the city of New 
York in the evening of a given day 
and it is to be delivered to another 
address in the same city, there is® 
well-recognized presumption that @ 
will be delivered to the addressee 
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on the following day. (Dulberg v. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society, 

277 N. Y. 17, 21; News Syndicate 

Co. vy. Gatti P. S. Corp., 256 id. 

211.)” 

Having thus failed to make a valid 
tender of payment, the insured was in 
default and this default dates back 
to the date when the original premium 
was payable, namely Dec. 23, 1933. 
This is demonstrated where the court 
said: 

“By the terms of the note, plain- 
tiff’s failure to pay at maturity 
caused a lapse of the policy as of 
December 23, 1933, the original due 
date of the premium; ‘all benefits 
whatever which full payment in 
cash of said premium would have 
secured’ were ‘immediately void and 
forfeited’ except as otherwise pro- 
vided in the contract. Such an 
agreement has been held to be 
preper, and if payment is not made 
within the time as extended, the 
default relates back to the original 
due date.” 


Action Proves Lapse 


In so holding the court rejected a 
claim by the plaintiff that the pay- 
ment of the note was deemed to have 
been made at the time of the deposit 
in the mail of the letter containing 
the check. Such a provision might 
have been incorporated in the note, 
but in its absence therefrom, it was 
held the plaintiff must specifically 
satisfy the note, which expressly pro- 
vided for its payment one month 
after date, without grace, at the de- 
fendant’s office. The Appellate Court 
likewise decreed that the creditable 
evidence in the case contradicted the 
story as related by the plaintiff and 
showed that the check in payment of 
the note was, in fact, not mailed un- 
til Feb. 26, 1934, three days after its 
due date. But, the court did not alone 
rely on the failure of the plaintiff to 
establish timely payment but held 
that the very action of the plaintiff 
reinstatement established 
that the policy had originally lapsed 
for non-payment of premium. In so 
doing the court stated: 


seeking 


Bound By Instrument 


“We think, too, that recovery for 
plaintiff was precluded by his writ- 
ten application for reinstatement 
of the policy, wherein he certified 
that the policy had lapsed for non- 
payment of premium. By applying 
for reinstatement, plaintiff agreed 
with the insurance company that 
the policy had lapsed. He may not 
now contend that there was no 
lapse. Such was the holding of the 
Court of Appeals in the case of 
Teeter v. United Life Ins. Assn. 
(159 N. Y. 411. 416). (See, also, 
Umans vy. New York Life Ins. Co., 
259 Mass. 573, 576; 156 N. E. 721.) 
Plaintiff asserts that if he did exe- 
eute an application for reinstate- 


ment, he did so in the belief that 
he was merely signing a medical 
report. However, he admitted re- 
ceipt of the letter sent to him by 
the company on February 27, 1934, 
in which he was advised that the 
policy might be reinstated upon re- 
quest, and thereafter he willingly 
submitted to three physical exami- 
nations. What reason, other than 
that the policy had lapsed and that 
he was applying for reinstatement, 
could there have been for these ex- 
aminations? Plaintiff is bound by 
the statements contained in his 
application for reinstatement and 
he may not now be heard to say 
that he did not consent to its terms. 
(Axelroad v. Metropolitan Life Ins. 
Co., 267 N. Y. 437, 438; White v. 
Idsardi, 253 App. Div. 96). 

In the WHITE case (at p. 100) 
the opposite rule is tersely stated, 
as follows: ‘In the absence of fraud 
or undue influence, a man is ordi- 
narily bound by an _ instrument 
which he signs, even if he never in- 
tended to consent to its terms. If 
he had an opportunity to read it, 
and failed so to do, he is guilty of 
gross negligence. If he is unable 
to read, he is equally careless if he 
does not have it read to him. In 
either case the writing binds him.” 


The decision of the Appellate Divi- 
sion was unanimously affirmed by the 
Court of Appeals in 281 New York 
8 (Memo). 


Must Comply 


Strict observance by the insured of 
the agreement he himself 
would have avoided the loss of the 
policy. Afterthoughts cannot be sub- 
stituted for action required on the 
part of the insured. Neither will at- 
tempted explanations, made after the 
unfortunate event of lapse has hap- 
pened, serve any useful purpose to the 


signed 


insured. 


AMA Office Management 
Conference on Oct. 25-26 


The American Management Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual office man- 
agement conference at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, Oct. 25-26. 

The sessions, which will bring to- 
gether one of the country’s largest 
groups of office executives, will dis- 
cuss a large number of topics bearing 
on six major divisions of office opera- 
tions, such as general organization; 
personnel; control of work and pay; 
routines, systems and methods; equip- 
ment and supplies; and facilities. 

Last year, more than 600 office man- 
agers and other executives who have 
office management responsibilities at- 
tended the sessions. 


Promotions by Travelers 


J. Doyle DeWitt, who has been the 
supervising adjuster of the Greater 
New York area in the life, accident 
and group claim department of The 
Travelers’ 55 John Street, New York 
City branch office, has been promoted 
to the position of assistant manager 
of the life, accident and group claim 
department in the home office of The 
Travelers in Hartford. Mr. DeWitt 
will assist H. S. Don Carlos, manager 
of the claim department, in the gen- 
eral supervision of all claim work. 
Succeeding Mr. DeWitt, Albert C. 
Welsh, adjuster in the San Francisco 
office of the company, has been pro- 
moted and transferred as supervis- 
ing adjuster of the Greater New York 
area, with headquarters in the 55 
John Street office. Both promotions 
are effective on September 1. 
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Selling Thoughts Gleaned 
From Technicalities 

Reminiscent of the popular mystery 
story was the presentation by Denis B. 
Maduro of sales ideas in legal and 
technical cases from his files, deliv- 
ered at the annual convention of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life field force. 
In the manner of solving a mystery, 
Mr. Maduro gave each topic an appro- 
priate title and told each story in the 
non-technical language which he felt 
would be desirable to get the point 
over to a prospect. Simplification of 
legal terminology, he feels, is just as 
essential in this respect as is the sim- 
plification of insurance technicalities 
in explaining policy terms and bene- 
fits. The several technical sales-laden 
eases follow: 


“The Case of the Burlap Bag” 

First case for consideration was 
“The Case of the Burlap Bag.” Mr. 
Maduro, for the sake of illustration, 
likened life insurance to a valuable 
“burlap bag.” “Anyone who has one 
of these bags is fortunate, because 
property placed therein is excluded 
from Federal Estate Tax up to $40,- 
000, if paid to a named beneficiary,” 
pointed out Mr. Maduro. 

Further explaining this feature, he 
said: 

“The Federal Estate Tax Law pro- 
vides for a tax on the transfer of 
property. This law has a peculiar pro- 
vision: it says that life insurance pro- 
ceeds are excluded up to $40,000 if 
payable to a beneficiary other than 
the estate. No other type of property 
is excluded. In other words, life in- 
surance has certain privileges which 
no other property has. One may ask 
why life insurance should be given 
these privileges and no doubt the an- 
swer is because of the special nature 
of life insurance in its application. It 
performs a social function, relieving 
the state of the obligation to support 
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the deceased’s dependents. Therefore, 
in providing for his beneficiaries, the 
policyholder performs a social as well 
as personal function. 

“This peculiar provision of the Fed- 
eral Estate Tax Law gives the life 
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underwriter certain sales advantages, 
for example: 

(1) “He may ask his prospect if 
his life insurance takes advantage of 
this exclusion. Note that the policy- 
holder must also have named a con- 
tingent as well as a primary benefi- 
ciary in order to be sure that he is 
taking advantage of the exclusion. 

(2) “Suppose a man has other 
property but not $40,000 of life insur- 
ance. The underwriter can show how 
it would be to the prospect’s advan- 
tage to convert some of the taxable 
property into non-taxable life insur. 
ance property.” 


* 


“The Case of the Lingering Lease” 

The second mystery was called “The 
Case of the Lingering Lease.” Ampli- 
fying this, Mr. Maduro explained that 
in the case of a law firm, by way of 
example, the lease which the firm 
enters into for its office quarters is 
binding upon all members of the part- 
nership. If a senior partner who is 
largely responsible for the success of 
the firm were to die the younger part- 
ners, would be left with the lease. If, 
because of reduced business, they were 
unable to meet the terms of the lease, 
the estate of the decased partner 
might have to be used to pay off this 
obligation, which can be sizeable. A 
$5,000 a year rent, five year lease, 
means a potential liability of $25,000 
for a deceased partner’s estate were 
he to die in the first year of the lease. 
As a solution to “The Case of the Lin- 
gering Lease,” Mr. Maduro pointed 
out that life insurance -works out ad- 
mirably by providing the money neces- 
sary to meet the lease. 

“The problem of the lease extends 
to all personal service organizations 
which are generally set up as partner- 
ships, which legal arrangement makes 
all partners fully liable for the debts 
of the organization,” said Mr. Maduro. 
“The Case of the Lost Legacy” 

Case number three calling for a 80 
lution by life insurance was “The 
Case of the Lost Legacy.” In explain- 
ing what he meant by this case, Mr. 
Maduro said: “Sister A decides to leave 
her interest in a business to sisters 
B and C. In the absence of any spe 
cial provision, money for the payment 
of taxes must come out of the estate. 
To meet the tax or the legatee’s pre 
portionate share of the tax, the stock 
representing the interest in the busi- 
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ness might have to be sold. To insure 
getting their legacy intact, sisters B 
and C could insure sister A for the 
amount of the tax. 


“The Case of the Tantalizing Tax” 

Fourth case where life insurance 
could be used was “The Case of the 
Tantalizing Tax.” Said Mr. Maduro: 
“When we die we owe approximately 
one year’s income tax, since most of 
us pay on a quarterly basis. For ex- 
ample, if a man dies on June 1, 1939, 
we find that he has paid one-quarter 
of his 1938 tax and still owes the re- 
maining three-quarters. In addition, 
his estate will have to pay a tax on 
his income for the first five months of 
1939. The specific need in this case is 
an Income Tax Policy to cover the ac- 
crued income tax liability.” 

* me 
“The Case of the Busted Business” 

By way of illustrating this case Mr. 
Maduro described a typical “busted 
business” setup. “A and B own a fine 
flourishing business. A, who is half 
owner, dies and his family takes over 
his interest. To B, and to A’s estate, 
the government asks: ‘Have you de- 
termined the value of this business? If 
you haven’t, we will, according to our 
own special formulas. And we will 
use the one giving the highest valua- 
tion as the basis for the estate tax.’ 

“The second point in this case is 
that the family of A takes over his 
interest and comes into the business. 
A’s widow likes dividends and B likes 
salary. Then B’s wife grumbles be- 
cause her husband has to work to sup- 
port A’s widow. This is a tough situ- 
ation, which eventually may lead to 
the ‘busting of the business.’ 

“Life insurance and a stock pur- 
chase agreement can solve this mys- 
tery. The agreement sets forth the 
valuation of the business as deter- 
mined by the owners and not by the 
government. Furthermore, the agree- 
ment provides that A’s share in the 
business shall be turned over to B, with 
the life insurance money being used 
to purchase the stock at the predeter- 
mined valuation. In this way, the 
surviving business associate gets the 
stock and the family of the deceased 
the money.” 

Mr. Maduro then went on to point 
out that a stock certificate in a close 
corporation represents, from a prac- 
tical point of view, only one right— 
the right to vote a salary, and it is 


gland Selling. 


this salary that keeps a man and his 
family. ““Why not issue a stock certifi- 
cate to continue this salary to the 
widow? A could do this for B’s widow 
and B could do this for A’s widow. 
“The firm couldn’t do this,” ex- 
plained Mr. Maduro, “but a life insur- 
ance company could. Have enough 
life insurance, which, distributed in 
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accordance with an income option, 
would continue his salary. 

“When we talk personal insurance 
to a man we are warm, but when we 
talk life insurance for business pur- 
poses we are cold. However, a man’s 
business is his baby, his source of 


financial well being. It is something 
very close to him. And in talking 
insurance for business purposes, don’t 
forget that options can be as good for 
business cases as for personal cases.” 

Following this splendid talk, numer- 
ous questions, led off by those from 
Messrs. Schwartz, Stark, Brand and 
Pasco, were advanced from the floor as 
the meeting took on the aspects of an 
“Information Please” broadcast. With 
dispatch and clarity, Mr. Maduro an- 
swered these questions, the concluding 
feature of a highly valuable and in- 
teresting hour. 





“Go Out of Your Way 
To Notice People” 

“Go out of your way to notice peo- 
ple and to remember to tell them you 
have noticed them—it pays!” declares 
Massachusetts Mutual’s The Staff 
Crier of the Grand Rapids Agency. 

“The next time you are tempted to 
start a wrathful dialogue on the faulty 
memories and lack of gratitude shown 
by the men you have ‘serviced,’ stop 
and consider whether you have ever 
done anything more than a routine 
job of selling. Did you ever go out of 
your way to notice the man, to remem- 
ber his interests, anything at all to 
make him believe you were interested 
in him as a man not just as a possible 
source of income? 

“Notice and remember to mention 
items appearing in the papers about 
a man, his children, his wife, his in- 
terests—learn his hobbies and remem- 
ber to chat about them when you meet 
him on the street, take time to be 
interested in him as an individual and 
you will have gone a long way toward 
making him remember you as a sales- 
man!” 





Help for Guardians 

The board of directors of the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers at a recent meeting unanimously 
complimented Judge John F. O’Con- 
nell and directed that an expression 
of appreciation be sent to him, thank- 
ing him for his assistance in making 
it possible for guardians and con- 
servators, with the approval of the 
probate court, to invest so as to in- 
clude investment in fully paid endow- 
ment or annuity policies on the life 
of the ward. 

Judge O’Connell is judge of the 
Probate Court of Cook County, 
Illinois. 
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OrkeGON MutTuaL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Annual Premium Rates Per $1000 of Insurance 
RESERVE AT 3%4% RATES ADOPTED MARCH 1, 1939 
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15 $16.44 $25.04 $29.86 $46.67 $30.22 $20.17 $18.60 $20.71 $24.52 $16.96 $9.06 
16 16.74 25.39 30.28 46.74 30.31 20.68 19.01 21.23 25.53 7.29 9.16 
17.. 17.06 25.76 30.71 46.82 30.40 21.21 19.44 21.78 26.29 17.63 9.26 
18 17.89 26.14 81.18 46.92 30.52 21.79 19.92 22.38 27.09 18.01 9.35 
19 17.72 26.54 31.64 47.00 30.62 22.39 20.40 22.99 27.93 18.40 9.44 
20 18.08 26.94 32.12 47.09 30.73 23.03 20.91 23.65 28.82 18.81 9.51 
21.. 18.46 27.88 82.63 47.20 30.87 23.71 21.47 24.32 29.75 19.24 9.56 
22.. 18.84 27.82 33.16 47.30 31.00 24.48 22.03 25.03 80.78 19.69 9.62 
23.. 19.26 28.28 33.70 47.41 31.14 25.20 22.64 25.81 31.86 20.18 9.67 
24. 19.69 28.77 34.27 47.58 31.40 26.02 23.29 26.62 32.99 20.69 9.72 
25 20.14 29.26 34.86 47.66 31.47 26.90 23.97 27.49 34.21 21.23 9.76 
26 20.62 29.78 35.47 47.79 31.64 27.83 24.69 28.41 35.50 21.80 9.82 
27 21. $0.81 386.10 47.98 31.88 28.82 25.46 29.39 36.88 22.40 4.88 
28 80.88 36.77 48.09 $82.06 28.90 26.29 30.43 38.37 23.06 9.95 
29 81.47 37.46 48.26 32.29 31.04 27.16 31.82 39.96 23.74 10.05 
30 82.07 38.16 48.42 2.5% 28.08 382.96 41.64 24.46 10.16 
$1. $2.71 38.91 48.62 62 33.82 29.08 34.18 48.49 25.24 10.32 
32. 33.37 . 39.68 48.83 82.80 35.19 30.14 35.48 45.46 26.07 10.49 
33 34.06 40.47 49.04 33.10 36.66 31.27 36.86 ; 10.71 
34. 34.78 41.30 49.29 33.438 38.26 32.49 38.34 10.96 
35 85.52 42.17 49.56 33.80 39.99 33.80 39.94 11.26 
36 36.32 43.09 49.86 34.22 41.88 35.22 41.68 11.60 
37. 87.16 44.03 50.18 34.68 43.93 36.26 43.53 11.99 
38 88.02 45.01 50.52 35.18 46.17 88.62 45.53 12.44 
39 $8.92 46.03 50.91 35.73 48.62 40.32 47.69 65.32 12.93 
40 39.88 47.11 51.33 36.36 42.18 50.03 69.389 13.49 
41 40.88 48.22 51.80 37.03 44.18 52.64 73.67 14,12 
42. 41.94 49.40 52.32 37.79 46.87 55.50 78.30 14.81 
43 43.07 50.68 52.90 38.62 48.74 58.62 83.63 15.59 
44 44.24 61.93 53.53 39.54 51.87 61.97 89.66 t 16.44 
45 45.50 53.28 54.: 65.76 96.51 45.08 17.38 
46 46.82 64.71 565. 69.72 104.06 7.58 18.41 
47 48.23 56.22 55. 74.15 113.12 50.32 19.55 
48 49.72 57.79 56.5 79.10 123.69 53.37 20.81 
49 51.31 59.46 57.3 84.66 136.22 56.77 22.18 
50.. 53.00 61.21 59. 90.96 150.59 60.59 23.67 
51 54.78 63.04 60.5 97.90 a 64.91 25.31 
52 56.70 65.00 61 106.17 .»+» 69.84 27.08 
53 58.73 67.06 638 115.80 75.538 29.02 
54 60.92 69.23 64 127.18 82.18 31.13 
55 63.26 71.56 66 140.82 90.06 . 
56 65.76 74.01 68 
57 68.48 76.62 71 
58 71.32 79.41 i3 
59 74.42 82.39 76 
60 77.76 85.57 79.3 
* Golden Years Special 








Provident Mutual Shows 
Mid-Year Gain 


The Provident Mutual Life during 
the first half of 1939 showed a sub- 
stantial gain in volume for the num- 
ber of average size policies. The busi- 
ness paid for amounted to $36,886,071, 
which included revivals, increases and 
additions. The gain was more than 
two and one-half millions of dollars 
over last year’s first half year’s 
production. The number of policies 
amounted to 8656 of this total and 
the average size was $4,261 compared 
with last year’s figures of 8240 for 
$4,167. 


Special Mortgage Policy 
Announced 
A new policy form called the “Home 
Guaranty Plan,” which is annual re- 
newable reducing term insurance to 
age 60, has been announced to provide 
coverage for amortized mortgages re- 
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payable by uniform annual payments 
over a period of years and to be sold 
through building and loan associa- 
.ons, banks and other loaning agen- 
cies. Insurance coverage is in odd 
amounts, according to monthly pre- 
miums in multiples of $0.25 and re- 
duces annually until age 60, when the 
policy terminates. Provision is made 
for conversion without medical exam- 
ination during the first five years to 
any life or endowment form for the 
amount of insurance in effect at time 
of conversion. 


New Ordinary Rate Book for 
Home State Life 


Sept. 1, 1939, is the effective date 
for a new Ordinary Department Rate 
Book by the Home State Life Insur- 
ance Company of Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Premium rates are being slight- 
ly increased on all plans except Home 
State Specials, Continuous Premium 
Endowments at Age 85 and Juvenile 
forms. 






























American Mutual Life 
Revamps Policy Format 
Announces Special Mortgage Plan 


A new policy format, ultra modern 
style and makeup, was announced last 
week by John J. Moriarty, Agency 
Vice-President of the American Mnu- 
tual Life of Des Moines. 

The old fashioned “bend border” has 
been discarded in favor of a simple 
line border, lending emphasis 
and giving greater legibility to the 
printed matter on the page. The name 
of the company is printed in an indi- 
vidualistic style of lettering which has 
been standardized on all of the com- 
pany’s printed material. In keeping 
with the name of the company, the 
American bald eagle has been adopted 
as an emblem and has been worked 
into the policy face in a beautiful cop- 
per tone effect blended with the com- 
pany name. 

The face of the policy has been 
greatly simplified with all typewritten 
insertions grouped in tabular form 
and the content reduced practically te 
the insuring clause, statement of bene 
fits and signatures. Layout and typog- 
raphy have been changed for betta 
readability and verbiage reduced fo 
simplicity and better understanding. 


more 


Policy Provisions Changed 


Aeronautical and submarine restric 
tions have been eliminated from the 
policy form and will hereafter be ham 
dled by rider when deemed necessary. 
For the time being settlement options, 
rates and values, which have been @ 
a 3% basis since 1936, will remam 
unchanged. 


Juvenile Policy Changes 

In the company’s juvenile forms 
change in provisions has been made® 
that ownership of the policy reverts 
to the insured child when he attaim 
age 21. Another change provides tht 
if the owner-parent dies the surviviig 
parent automatically becomes owne 
of the policy if he or she is named® 
a beneficiary, until the insured chit 
attains the age of 21. 
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Bankers Life Announces New 
Salary Savings Insurance 
The Bankers Life Company of Des 

Moines, Iowa, is introducing a “Salary 
Savings Plan” of insurance, which 
provides a method by which a group 
of employees, through the cooperation 
of their employer, may pay their life 
insurance premiums through auto- 
matic monthly deductions from their 
wages. The choice of the policy is left 
to the employee. The employer is then 
authorized to deduct from his salary 
each month the amount of the monthly 
premium payment and remit to the 
company. 

To instigate this plan, it is neces- 
sary to secure at least ten applications 
on lives for not less than a total of 
$20,000 of insurance. The minimum 
monthly payment for each life insur- 
ance policy is $2.50 and for each re- 
tirement annuity contract, $8.70. 

The company’s regular premiums of 
insurance, except five and ten year 
policies, may be written on this plan, 
also retirement annuities are accepted. 
Accidental death benefits and perma- 
nent and total disability may be in- 
cluded in accordance with the com- 
pany’s regular rules. 

The monthly premium rate is the 
same as for regular monthly premium 
policies. The employee may prefer to 
pay an even amount each month, 
therefore the amounts of insurance 
preferred by even amounts of pre- 
mium are shown below: 


WHOLE LIFE Maturing at Age 85 


Amounts Purchased by Even Monthly 
Payments Without Features 


Age $3 $4 $5 $6 $7 





16 $2,040 $2,721 $4,081 $4,761 
20 1,875 2,500 3,750 4,375 
25 1,675 2,234 3,351 3,910 
36 1,477 1,970 2,955 3,448 
35 1,282 1,709 2,564 2,991 
40 1,090 1,454 2,181 2,545 
6%. 1,212 1,818 2,121 
50 ‘ 1,481 1,728 
a0. 1,178 1,875 
60 1,068 


In order that each individual policy 
may become effective on the first pay- 
roll deduction date following the date 
of application, it is necessary that the 
first monthly payment be collected in 
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15.. $21.19 $13.57 $44.22 $12.70 

16 21.51 13.88 44.27 12.96 

17. 21.86 14.22 44.33 13.24 

18. 22.21 14.58 44.39 13.53 

19. 22.5 14.95 44.46 13.83 

20.. 22.95 15.838 44.52 14.14 

21. 23.36 15.76 

22.. 23.77 16.19 

23.. 24.21 16.66 

24. 24.65 17.15 

25. 25.11 17.66 

26. 25.59 18.21 

27 26.10 18.80 

28 26.63 19.42 

29 27.18 20.08 

3 27.75 20.79 

31 2 6 21.54 

32. 22.34 

33. 23.20 

34 24.12 

35 25.10 

36 26.19 

37 27.36 

38 28.62 

39 29.98 

40 31.47 

41 33.08 

42 34.84 

43 3.77 

44 

45 

46 

{7 

48 9.85 

49 53.49 

50 57.57 

51 62.21 

52 67.56 2 

53 73.78 7 

54 81.14 53 

55 5.47 

56. 5s . 

57 70.76 55.96 

58 73.09 59.08 

59 75.53 62.43 

60 78.05 66.04 

65 86.78 

70 116.96 





Home State Lire INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLAHOMA 


Annual Premium Rates Per $1000 of Insurance 
EDITION OF SEPT. 1, 1939 


20-Payment Life 


Endowment 
at Age 85 
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$12.43 $20.16 $41.64 $25.75 $14.98 $22.82 
12.67 20.45 41.67 25.80 15.35 23.22 
12.93 20.76 41.72 25.86 15.72 23.63 
13.20 21.08 41.77 25.938 16.14 24.06 
13.48 21.41 41.81 26.00 16.57 24.50 
13.77 21.76 41.86 26.07 17.02 24.96 
14.08 22.11 41.93 26.17 17.51 25.47 


14.41 22.48 42.01 26.29 18.02 26.01 
14.75 22.87 42.10 26.40 18.56 26.56 
15.10 23.27 42.20 26.54 19.14 27.15 
15.48 23.68 42.30 26.69 19.74 27.76 
15.88 24.12 42.40 26.83 20.38 28.38 
16.29 24.57 42.52 27.00 21.07 29.04 
16.73 25.03 42.65 27.19 21.81 29.73 
17.19 25.52 42.77 27.39 22.58 30.44 
17.68 26.02 42.91 27.60 23.41 31.18 
18.23 26.60 43.07 27.70 24.29 31.96 
18.80 27.21 43.24 27.80 55.27 32.77 


20.76 29.18 43.84 28.68 28.68 35.42 
21.47 29.88 44.10 29.06 30.01 36.42 
22.25 30.62 44.37 29.47 31.45 37.44 
23.06 31.39 44.68 29.93 33.22 38.54 
23.92 32.20 45.03 30.44 34.83 39.68 
24.85 33.04 45.40 31.01 36.58 40.88 
25.82 33.93 45.80 31.61 38.45 42.13 
26.86 34.87 46.24 32.28 40.50 43.44 
27.97 35.86 46.73 33.02 42.72 44.83 
29.14 36.91 47.27 33.84 45.18 46.31 


36.04 43.22 51.01 
37.69 44.73 52.01 
39.48 46.34 53.09 
41.39 48.05 54.28 
43.45 49.87 55.62 
45.63 51.83 57.07 
47.96 53.92 58.78 
50.51 56.16 60.55 
53.23 58.57 62.50 
56.15 61.15 64.65 
59.27 63.94 67.01 
62.62 66.93 69.59 








cash with the application at the time 
of the delivery of the policy. 
Members of the immediate families 
may be insured under the Salary 
Savings Plan. The immediate family 
means wife (or husband) and depen- 
dent children of an employee actively 
in the employ of an employer. 
Applications for insurance on the 
Salary Savings Plan will be consid- 
ered without medical examination, 
subject to certain rules and limita- 
tions. The amount applied for without 
examination in any twelve months 
shall not exceed $3,000. If the amount 
applied for would cause the amount 
issued, since the applicant was granted 
standard unmodified insurance on full 
medical examination, to exceed $10,- 
000, a regular medical examination is 
required. If the age nearest birthday 
is less than 16 or greater than 40, a 


medical examination is required. 





Gains for Half Year 


In announcing results for the first 
six months of 1939, New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company re- 
ports an increase of $23,000,000 in 
insurance in force, and outstanding 
gains in new business in many of its 
general agency cities across the coun- 
try. Particularly significant is the 
fact that since July 1, 1929, the peak 
of the boom, the company’s insurance 
in force has increased 34.5 per cent 
and now totals $1,562,000,000. 


Great-West Life Director 


Announcement is made by G. W. 
Allan, president of The Great-West 
Life Assurance Company, of the elec- 
tion of George McLean to the board 
of directors to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of James A. Richardson. 
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Institutional 


South Offers Wide Field 
For Career Men 


Youth has always been discouraged 
from time immemorial because of the 
belief that the age of opportunity has 
passed, but the progress made by each 
generation has proven that this is a 
false doctrine, according to Joseph M. 
Bryan, chairman of the board, Jeffer- 
son Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C., 
in addressing the recent Conference 
on Education as Guidance at Duke 
University, N. C. Opportunities con- 
tinue to increase with each genera- 
tion, said Mr. Bryan, and the South 
needs and could use bright young men 
and women whom he urged to stay at 
home and develop these opportunities. 

Real education, he commented, be- 
gins after school years are completed. 
The life insurance business is one 
field wherein this further education 
may be acquired. “Although a large 
percentage of people in the life insur- 
ance business are engaged in selling,” 
he continued, “the insurance business 
offers many different fields of oppor- 
tunity with which a great many peo- 
ple are not acquainted. There are 
openings for practically any profes- 
sion—doctors, lawyers, engineers, in- 
vestment counsellors, actuaries, to 
mention but a few of the many dif- 
ferent positions available.” 

The records of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard, he revealed, show that three- 
fifths of its men and one-half of its 
girls are college graduates. High 
school graduates, also, Mr. Bryan 
found, make fine employees; they learn 
quickly, are adaptable, and are willing 
to apply their best efforts to whatever 
work is assigned. 





Departmental] 


“The opportunity of reaching the 
top in the life insurance business 
awaits the man who has made an out- 
standing success in either the home 
office or field,” Mr. Bryan said. “Some 
of our most successful insurance ex- 
ecutives came to their present posi- 
tions through service in the field. Mr. 
Price, the president of the Jefferson 
Standard Life, started his insurance 
career as an agent on the streets with 
a rate book in his pocket just thirty- 
four years ago.” 

Although quoting from the experi- 
ence of the Jefferson Standard to a 
great extent, Mr. Bryan concluded 
that this experience is representative 
of the life insurance business as a 
whole in North Carolina which offers 
excellent opportunities for ambitious 
young men and women in greater 
numbers every year. 


Underwriting 


What the Life Inspection 
Report Accomplishes 


Interesting results obtained in the 
gathering of material for life insur- 
ance inspection reports were noted by 
Edward King, secretary and trea- 
surer, the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 
Inc., New York City, in a recent ad- 
dress where Mr. King analyzed 4524 
reports with particular attention paid 
to adverse information secured. The 
figures cited by Mr. King follow: 











EPHEMERAL PLANS 


The history of selling insurance is too much a record of false 
The mortality of sales plans is 
excessive because agents have been bewildered by a multiplicity of 
sales helps, each aimed at plugging up a hole left by its predecessor. 

When the need for simplicity and persistence in methods is acute, 
when sales conditions themselves present enough problems for the 
agent to face, he has often been asked to apply saics methods as 
strange and ephemeral as the problems. 

The State Mutual Plan has ended its fourth successful year, its 
developing instead of changing. 
the most successful procedure in all Company agencies. 
use of a sound stabilized sales procedure is responsible for a history 


starts, of stallings, of changes. 


fandamentals 


of continued success. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 


Over 95 Years a Synonym for Security 
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It is ingrained as 
Persistent 




















Of the 4524 reports reviewed, 21.6] 
per cent contained adverse comment 
of some kind. The comment was not 
universally sufficiently adverse to 
cause rejection of the application, but 
in a good many cases it was sufficient 
to bring about much more careful 
scrutiny of the risk and in many other 
cases it caused the upward rating of 
the policy or clearly showed that the 
risk was in the borderline area with 
respect to rating. 

In the male group of risks, 4.47 per 
cent were adverse because of poor fi- 
nancial condition; 6.49 per cent were 
adverse because of health impair- 
ments; 3.03 per cent were criticized 
because of irregular morals; 5.40 per 
cent contained adverse information 
with respect to the use of intoxicants; 
.46 per cent were criticized because of 
activities in aviation; 2.59 per cent 
were subject to criticism because of a 
divorce or a separation; 1.91 per cent 
were unemployed; .05 per cent had 
given the wrong age and .24 per cent 
were criticized because of notably poor 
environment. 

In the female group of risks, 5.68 
per cent were adverse because of in- 
adequate finances; 9.28 per cent were 
adverse for health reasons; 4.87 per 
cent were criticized because of moral 
conduct; .93 per cent used intoxicants 
too freely; .23 per cent were criticized 
because of aviation activities; 8.23 per 
cent were criticized because of a di- 
vorce or a separation; 1.16 per cent 
were unemployed; .23 per cent showed 
an age other than as stated in the ap 
plication and .81 per cent showed no- 
tably poor environment. 

The original charts broke these ad- 
verse figures down into occupational 
classifications; which, of course, made 
the study much more exhaustive, but 
the results given above will suffice ® 
show the general outcome. 


Production 
Practical Psychology an 
Avenue to Sales 

Lessons in practical psychology 
which he learned at Harvard are a> 
plied to the business of life insuranc 
by Fred A. Snyder, St. Paul branch, 
vice-president, northeastern depart 
ment, New York Life, who write 


about his formula in the Nylic Revie 
Mr. Snyder carefully inspects 
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prospect, forms his own judgment 
about the latter’s principal interests 
and inclinations and proceeds along 
that line in opening up to the prospect 
an avenue of security best suited to 
his dreams, hopes and ambitions. 


All humans, he declared, have or 


acquiie their own peculiar dominating 
impulses. They establish a track for 
their minds and hopes to drive on and 
they stay pretty much on that track. 
It becomes discernible in their faces; 
in their actions; in their expressed 
hopes and fears. The story is written 
over them for anyone to read who can. 
Mr. Snyder tries to read that story— 
not to change it but to adapt his sales 
approach to it. 

Thus, if the man has a family and 
is really unselfish, Mr. Snyder builds 
up along the line of the dreams which 
the prospect undoubtedly has of his 
family’s future, painting the picture 
vividly and crystallizing that dream, 
explaining how, through an adequate 
life insurance program, that dream 
can become real. 

Or if he is selfish, his natural im- 
pulses lend to a different approach, 
the emphasis being placed upon the 
more or less selfish dreams he cher- 
ishes for his own comfort and security. 
If he is young, Mr. Snyder shows him 
how he can get all his premium money 
back for himself by carrying the poli- 
cy for a sufficient length of time and 
then surrendering it. Most young 
men, adds Mr. Snyder, do not know 
this. ; 

If, on the other hand, the prospect 
is an elderly single woman or widow 
with funds, the approach is to dis- 
cover what her experiences have been 
regarding the investment of her 
money and whether she has lost any 
of it. She is introduced to a contract 
that fits her needs, whereby she can 
guarantee a secure income for herself. 


Supervision 


Two Problems Affect Life 


Insurance Business 


There are two problems of life in- 
surance that are under discussion at 
the present time, New York Superin- 
tendent Louis H. Pink told the Atlan- 
tie Life convention last week at the 
New Yorker Hotel, New York City. 
These two are the counselors who, in 








CENTER OF INFLUENCE 


Even though a certain prospect may 
prove to be uninsurable, he may take so 
much interest in life insurance or in you 
that he would become a valuable center 
of influence if you took pains to culti- 
vate him. 

lf he can't get insurance, he might 
be just the man to recommend you en- 
thusiastically to some friend. He may 
have sons or daughters for whom he 
would like to buy insurance. He might 
be one of those who would like to use 
the method of transferring to his chil- 
dren a part of his estate tax-free, by 
giving them a sufficient amount of money 
to pay premiums for insurance on their 
own lives which they would individually 
own and control.—Nylic Review. 








seeking business for themselves, are 
over-anxious to attack the institution 
in order to stimulate their own trade; 
and the investigation of the T. N. E. 
C. at Washington. 

“We are too big and too important 
an institution to be smug and self- 
satisfied. We must be progressive, 
alert, always eager to perfect the 
business and render still greater ser- 
vice to policyholders and the public.” 
Therefore, Mr. Pink said, honest criti- 
cism should be welcomed particularly 
when it is constructive in its nature. 

As for the present situation con- 
cerning insurance counselors, Mr. Pink 
recalled that a short time ago there 


were about fifty counselors in the New 
York neighborhood, whereas now there 
are more than one hundred, with for- 
mer agents becoming counselors be- 
cause it seems to be an easy way of 
earning a living. The best answer to 
the counselor problem, Mr. Pink sug- 
gested, is better and better service to 
the assured. 

It was Mr. Pink’s further sugges- 
tion that the companies jointly main- 
tain bureaus at central points where 
the policyholders can get disinterested 
advice on all his life insurance prob- 
lems and where no insurance will be 
sold. This, it seemed to him, would 
be a legitimate extension of the activ- 
ities of the life companies. There is 
no reason why life insurance policy- 
holders, many of them poor people 
holding small or industrial policies, 
should feel the necessity of paying 
substantial fees for life insurance in- 
formation and advice. 

“As to the federal investigation, 
there is a tendency here,” said Mr. 
Pink, “as in all investigations, to ex- 
ploit criticisms which are made of the 
industry. Sometimes these criticisms 
seem most unfair, particularly where 
only one side is publicized. But we 
must not assume that the investigation 
is necessarily hostile. Public investi 
gations unfortunately have a tenden- 
cy to unsettle business and sometimes 
unnecessarily alarm those who are 
affected. Yet such investigations in 
the long run very often prove helpful 
to the industry under scrutiny. We 
must not prejudge the Washington 
inquiry. We must stand ready to co- 
operate and lend such help and assis- 
tance as is permitted.” 
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MEN of proven ability and ambition who aspire 
to the additional responsibility and compensa- 
tion offered by a General Agency of their own 
may find their opportunity with 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


Founded 1850 
120 West 57th Street, New York City 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Ten persons who already held the C.L.U. designation 
or certificate of proficiency passed the examinations in life 
insurance agency management in June, given under the 
auspices of the American College of Life Underwriters and 
will be awarded the college’s “Certificate in Life Insurance 
Agency Management” at the conferment in St. Louis 
September 28. They are as follows: Robert Bogen, Equi- 
table Society, Los Angeles; William A. Carrodus, Provi- 
dent Mutual, Philadelphia; Merwyn D. Cramer, Bankers 
Life of Iowa, Los Angeles; F. A. Fish, Prudential, Phila- 
delphia; Theodore L. Fowler, Union Central, Philadelphia; 
Mabel George, Sun Life of Canada, Philadelphia; Herman 
M. Kenner, Metropolitan, Philadelphia; Alfred Korbel, 
Central Life of Iowa, Milwaukee; Donald G. Mix, State 
Mutual, Worcester, Mass., and Samuel P. Naftzinger, Penn 
Mutual, Philadelphia. 

The board of directors of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters has adopted a resolution complimenting Cook 
County Probate Judge John F. O’Connell for his assist- 
ance in securing passage of a law in Illinois permitting 
guardians and conservators, with approval of the Probate 
Court, to make investments of estate funds in fully paid 
endowment and annuity policies on the life of the ward. 

Eight Chicago women life underwriters have qualified 
this year for the Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table, it is reported by Helen Summy, of St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, chairman. All are members of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. A total of forty-five qualified 
this year throughout the entire country, Miss Summy re- 
ports. 

Fremont South, president of the Des Moines Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, has announced the following 
chairmen of committees, as selected by the directors: 
Program, G. V. Fort; membership, C. F. Keller and Carl 
Anneberg, co-chairmen; meetings, L. D. Payne; by-laws 
and legislation, J. J. Hubes; business standards and con- 
servation, Byron L. Hart; education and publicity, Curtis 
Lamb, and finance, Roy Swarzman. 

Thomas F. Tarbell, actuary of the Travelers Insurance 
Co. of Hartford, has been appointed to the faculty of the 
newly established Hartford College of Insurance, it was 
announced recently by Dr. Edward G. Baird, director. Mr. 
Tarbell will teach the course in insurance organization and 
management. 

The Milwaukee Association of Life Underwriters has 
elected LeRoy F. Bond, Equitable Society, president; Harry 
T. Richey, Travelers, first vice-president; Henry C. Fuller, 
Northwestern Mutual, second vice-president; Frank C. 
Hughes, Mutual Benefit, secretary; John M. Sisk, Bankers 
Life, treasurer. 

The constitution and by-laws of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters are in process of being revised 
and probably will be submitted to the membership for 
ratification about September 1, it is reported by James H. 
Brennan, chairman of the committee. Mr. Brennan’s com- 
mittee met with officers of the association and Executive 
Secretary Joy M. Luidens recently, for consideration of 
the new draft. 

Recently the Insurance Exchange of Los Angeles notified 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFIC 


its members that the Prudential of Newark refused to 
coerce or permit its correspondents to coerce the writing 
of insurance in connection with its mortgage loans in Les 
Angeles territory. 

The Knoxville (Penn.) Association of Life Underwriters 
has elected the following officers: President, Cameron 
Brackney; vice-president, Smith Tenison, Jr., and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Emmet Hoge. 

I. H. Solomon, manager for the Metropolitan Life, has 
succeeded Wallace Cheesman as president of the Racine 
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| AS I LIVE. 





LMOST any one of the ink stained wretches of the 
Fourth Estate will tell you that theirs is a 
miserable, thankless and demanding occupation, but 
that they love it, that it is about the most engrossing 
business available to mankind. I qualify the sentence, 
however, because among my acquaintances are a few 
well-to-do life insurance salesmen who formerly were 
engaged in newspaper work and they appeared to 
have survived the change remarkably well. It may be 
that the fact that they are able to earn important 
money serves to compensate for the lost aroma of 
printer’s ink, but I suspect that the reason they 
switched goes deeper that that. There seems to be a 
special sort of loyalty and devotion to the job of selling 
which is an inherent part of the nature of those who 
master the work. And then, of there must 
exist in the makeup of the successful saleman that in- 
tangible, indefinable quality which makes him click. 
I remember that I have known in the past a number 
of men who apparently possessed all the qualifications 
which should have fitted them for sales work, but who 
just could not register in the field, and I recall having 
heard a general agent remark that too many men 
approach the problem of selling with the erroneous idea 
that they will make good simply because they have t 
make good. He maintained that such an attitude almost 
invariably spelled failure. 
* 7 - 


course, 


HIS is not intended to argue that there is a certain 

hard and fast class of born salesmen and that none 
others need apply, but merely that the job is not as 
easy as it sounds when explained from a convention 
program, or within the covers of a bright colored new 
book on salesmanship. But a proper mental attitude, 
plus a thorough knowledge of fundamental rules and 
sound principles of selling psychology, will be found 
essential to both the naturally gifted and the man whe 
is doomed to a career of steady and constant plugging. 
By a knowledge and use of fundamental rules, I meas 
that the less gifted salesman must be more careful ® 
maintain a correct technique. He cannot enter th 
office of a busy executive and say, “I just happened ® 
be in the neighborhood and thought I’d drop in an# 
see you.” He must tell that man that his organization 
has been making a study of the prospect’s situatio® 
and that he has a plan or a service which he believ@ 
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(Wis.) Life Underwriters’ Association. Other new of- 
ficers are: Cecil Snyder, vice-president, and Emil Ranscht, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Prewitt B. Turner, of Kansas City, has been named to 
fill the vacancy on the committee on nominations of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters caused by the 
resignation of Paul Sanborn, of Boston. 

The Los Angeles Chapter, C.L.U., will be host August 
28-30 to Prof. John P. Williams, educational director of 
the American College of Life Underwriters. 
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will be of interest and benefit to him, and other such 
sound selling principles. 


F the salesman is really brilliantly qualified, he will 

be able to convince his prospect, as a life insurance 
agent convinced me recently, that he was entirely sin- 
cere in his belief that it would be impossible for me 
to “waste his time.” I was interested in the plan of 
presentation featured by his company, and had asked 
him to give me a brief outline of his sales method. I 
explained that I was not contemplating the purchase 
of additional life insurance, was merely interested in a 
professional manner, so to speak, and didn’t want to 
take up too much of his time. He said it was not a 
juestion of his time, but could I spare about 15 minutes 
to hear the entire presentation. He said he made it his 
business to give the complete talk, with very little 
variation, to as many people as he could see each day, 
and that he sold one out of every four interviewed. So, 
[had to agree that he ran small risk of wasted effort 
on that schedule. 

HAT man’s sales talk was interesting because of its 

burning sincerity, if for no other reason. Another 
point in its favor was that it embodied a fresh and 
novel sales idea. Next to bad health human beings prob- 
ably suffer more from just plain boredom than anything 
ese. An approach or a product which is different and 
which will shake them out of the lethargy of everyday, 
commonplace existence will find a welcome. That is 
why the fashion buyers go to Paris every so often for 
the weird, new styles of women’s clothing and why the 
automotive engineers spend half of their lives dreaming 
up Jules Vernish lines for the new car models. And 
that is why the life agent with a fresh, interesting 
sales technique will continue to have the advantage over 
the “Want any insurance today” school of selling. 
Trick selling schemes, is a phrase that is used as a red 
lantern, but there is a dividing point between such con- 
demned practices and honest ingenuity. Apparently 
the latter would be welcomed by the prospects, too, for 
itis recalled that an insurance buyer declared at a 
recent meeting of insurance advertisers that he was 
sick to death of the stereotyped sales approaches of life 
agents, with especial reference to those memorandum 
pads which he had been receiving for the past 20 years. 





COMPANY CHANGES 


The Republic National Life of Dallas, Tex., has ap- 
pointed Andrew G. Dickinson, Jr., as manager of the ad- 
vertising department. Mr. Dickinson, who will have super- 
vision over all phases of company publicity, occupies a new 
position created by the company’s executive committee at 
its last meeting. He will work with the company’s agency 
department headed by M. Allen Anderson, vice-president, 
in handling all agency campaigns for new business. Mr. 
Dickinson has been connected with the publicity depart- 
ment of the Southwestern Life of Dallas for the last four 
years. 

Following the resignation of G. C. Hunter, formerly 
cashier of the Travelers’ Wheeling, W. Va., branch office 
in the Central Union Building, M. V. Altman, assistant 
cashier, has been placed in charge of the cashier’s depart- 
ment of that office. 

Lucian T. Jones, who for many years has been San 
Antonio (Tex.) manager of the Amicable Life of Waco, 
has been appointed field agency director of the company. 
He will continue to make his headquarters in San Antonio 
and will supervise the San Antonio city agency. 

J. V. Kennedy, 79 years old, has retired as cashier of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. He has been cashier for thirty-seven years. 

Rutherford Fleet, Jr., field assistant, casualty lines, has 
changed his headquarters from the casualty department of 
the Travelers’ Richmond, Va., branch office to 444 Notting- 
ham Road, Roanoke. 

Vincent Grainger has been appointed manager of the 
Amicable Life of Waco at Houston, Tex. He was formerly 
manager of the Protective Life of Birmingham there. 

John G. Heller, who for twelve years has been affiliated 
with the Sedgefield Country Club, Greensboro, N. C., has 
resigned his position to become associated with the Caro- 
lina Life in Columbia, S. C., as assistant manager of the 
ordinary department. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


Insurance Commissioner Mathew H. Taggert of Penn- 
sylvania has notified life insurance companies that under 
a new law, approved May 15, they are permitted to write 
“eroup creditors insurance,” subject to the provisions of 
the law and subject to the approval of the insurance com- 
missioner as to policy and forms. 

On August 1 employees of the Minnesota insurance 
department went under civil service as the result of a law 
passed at the last session of the Legislature. It will affect 
all employees except the commissioner and his deputy. 


JUDICIAL 


Circuit Judge Victor Hemphill in the Sangamon County 
Circuit Court, Springfield, Ill., recently dismissed the judg- 
ment and accounting suit for $1,800,000 against the 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. The suit had been brought by 
F. W. Mahoney and was for accounting of surplus reserve 
funds under the old mutual policies issued before the com- 
pany was incorporated as a stock company. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 





of the Travelers on July 26. 


ing address. 


vestors. 


Bartlett T. Bent, assistant secretary of the Travelers 
Insurance Co., completed 30 years of service in the employ 


Approximately 115 managers, agents and their wives 
are expected to attend the annual agency convention of the 
Educators Mutual Life of Fort Worth August 28-30, which 
will also be attended by company officials and leading in- 


A four-day convention of the Star Producers Club of the 





Columbian National Life Insurance Co. opened at the 


The convention of the Leaders Club of the Mutual 
Benefit Life will be held at the Essex and Sussex Hotel, 
Spring Lake, N. J., September 6-8. President John R. William J. Fader, 78, assistant superintendent for the 
Hardin will open the convention and also deliver the clos- 


DEATHS 


Parker House in Boston, August 7, with Russell A. Free. 
man of Idaho Falls, Idaho, president, in the chair. 


Prudential of Newark for thirty-seven years until his re. 


tirement, died July 31. 


Leo P. Burrell, 49, who had been with the Prudential 
Insurance Co. of Newark since 1905, died August 5. 

George L. Lary, with the Prudential since 1918, most 
lately in a supervisory capacity in the company’s ordinary 


agencies at the home office in Newark, N. J., died July 25, 








inile 
Our Ds Results 


Our definite plan of joint 


and general agent has re- 
sulted in elimination of 
bickering, fault-finding, and 
claims of lack of coopera- 
tion. It develops use of 
positive plans, definite rec- 
ognition of time values, and 
builds additional enthusi- 
asm and self-reliance. 


ORGANIZED 








work in the field by agent}: 
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“GUARANTEE MUTUAL MEN MUST SUCCEED” 


Step No. 4 


Field Training and 
Supervision 


om” ts 
Plan Our plan differs from the usual 


—and works—because it must be 
done on a definite program basis: 


A minimum number of days 
per week of joint work are 
required, tapering regularly 
over a three months’ period. 
This eliminates the question 
of how and when for the 
new man. 


A complete understanding 
as to prospects and plans is 
arrived at in advance. 


A positive double check 
system of reports by both 
general ager.s and new 
writing agents proves the 
results. 


The final answer—a much larger percentage of successes 
among new writing agents with the Guarantee Mutual. 


It you are interested in details of our plan, consult 
A. B. Olson, Agency Vice-President 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


1901 


Licensed in Twenty-two States 
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Acacia Elects S. E. Mooers 

Agency Vice-President 

Two important promotions in the 
roster of officials of the Acacia Mutual 
Life Insurance Company were an- 
nounced by William Montgomery, 
president of the company, following 
a meeting of the board of directors 
at which these elections took place. 
Samuel E. Mooers, who has been sery- 
ing the company as secretary and 
also as manager of the District of 
Columbia agency, was elected vice 
president in charge of agencies. Rich- 
ard E. Erway, assistant secretary, 
was elected to the post of secretary. 

Mr. Mooers, who has been with 
Acacia for fifteen years, has been ac 
tive in virtually all of its departments 
during that time. He started his ser- 
vice in the Actuarial Department, 
later became secretary to the presi- 
dent, then secretary of the company, 
and during the past year and a half 
has combined these duties with the 
managership of the D. C. agency. On 
two occasions he was acting head of 
the agency department for extended 
periods. In his new capacity he wil 
have general supervision of all @ 
the company’s agencies in 60 citie 
throughout the country. Mr. Mooer 
is also a member of the board of dire 
tors of Acacia. 

A chartered life underwriter, Mt 
Mooers also is a graduate of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureat 
School in Agency Management ané 
served as a director of the Life OF 
fice Management Association. He a 
tended Washington public high school 
and left college to enlist with & 
A. E. F. in 1917, serving in Franc 
for eighteen months. 

For the present, Mr. Montgomety 
announced, Mr. Mooers will contint 
to give personal supervision to the 
District of Columbia agency, the co® 
pany’s largest and most productifé 
branch. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HE New York World’s Fair still continues the 
mecca of life insurance men from the hinterland who 
have scheduled their meetings of one sort or another 
so as to make the erstwhile Flushing meadows the 
grand climax of their pilgrimage to Manhattan. Every 
week various groups of life insurance people flock to 
the Fair grounds and wind up their business in New 
York in a flurry of sight-seeing in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the Trylon and Perisphere. Last week, for in- 
stance, the Atlantic Life of Richmond, Va., held a con- 
yention of its ace field men at the Hotel New Yorker 
and on Tuesday, Aug. 8, left dull business behind for a 
sail up the Hudson to the George Washington Bridge 
and thence to the World’s Fair. Unusual interest at- 
tached to the convention by reason of the fact that 
tne company had elected a new president, Samuel F. 
Clabaugh, who will take over his new duties on Sept. 1, 
while Ralph R. Lounsbury, who, for two and a half 
years, has been president of the company as well as of 
the Bankers National Life, will in the future give all 
of his time to directing the latter company, although 
remaining on the board of the Atlantic Life. 
7 
NOTHER life insurance group that descended en 
masse to the World’s Fair was the thirty-third 
annual agents’ convention of the Lamar Life, Jackson, 
Miss. It was an unusual convention in that part of it 
was held on land in New Orleans and the rest on board 
the S.S. Dixie en route to the Fair. President P. K. 
Lutken and Vice-President W. D. Owens headed the 
yeripatetic con\ention. Those with scheduled talks dur- 
ing the convention included: W. C. Buckley, Jackson, 
Miss.; C. L. Maxwell, Taft, Tex.; D. B. Aycock, Jones- 
boro, Ark.; W. E. Watts, Brookhaven, Miss.; John W. 
Hix, Midland, Tex.; George H. Brunson, Jackson, Miss.; 
Henry C. Allen, Meridian, Miss.; and Frank Phillips, 
lebanon, Tenn. 
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WO Equitable Society agencies in New York have 

been consolidated as of Aug. 1—those of Abraham 
Rosenstein and Samuel Karsch, with Mr. Rosenstein as 
agency manager, Mr. Karsch manager of new personnel 
department and Leo Eisen as associate agency man- 
ager. Assistant agency managers in the new organiza- 
tion are William J. Raftery, Paul Gale, Sol Weissman 
and Milton W. Heller. The consolidation of these or- 
ganizations brings together two of the outstanding 
agencies in the Equitable’s New York City department. 
In his 14 years as agency manager, Mr. Karsch has 
placed $100,000,000 of new life insurance on the 
agency’s books for the Equitable Society. Mr. Rosen- 
stein, an agency manager for more than 10 years, was 
a successful producer and the leader of a large unit 
when he was first appointed manager at 110 West 
Fortieth Street. In June, 1929, he took over the agency 
at 212 Fifth Avenue, being but 21 years old at that 
time, one of the youngest of Equitable managers. Twice 
he has been president of the Equitable Board of Man- 
agers and was chairman of the sales seminar for the 
Life Underwriters Association of New York City in the 
fall of 1936. Mr. Eisen’s promotion as associate man- 
ager came as a result of his successful work as unit 
Manager. With the Equitable for 12 years, he was ap 
pointed unit manager in the Rosenstein agency 10 years 
4g0, and headed, in 1938, the largest unit in the entire 
Equitable organization. 
































COMPANY HAPPENINGS 

The name of the Security Life Insurance Co.,, formerly 
of Muskogee, Okla., has been changed to the Fidelity 
Life of Oklahoma City and an amended charter obtained 


by H. A. Maxson, John C. Head and S. E. Ellis. Capital 
stock was given as $50,000. T. J. McComb is new presi- 
dent of the company; W. Byron Hayes, vice-president; 
Noreena Paullin, secretary-treasurer, and T. M. McComb, 
actuary. Par value of the stock was changed from $1 
to $10. The home offices were removed from Muskogee 
last January when the company was purchased by its 
present owners. 

Completing the intensive four weeks’ course in life, 
accident and group insurance underwriting, fifty - two 
young men were graduated from the Travelers’ home of- 
fice agents’ school bringing the total number of gradu- 
ates since the reorganization of the school in 1936 to 1079. 
Applications are already being received for places in the 
next class, to begin September 11. In charge of the school 
are “Dean” D. J. Bloxham, supervisor of agency field ser- 
vice, life, accident and group department; J. E. McNeal, 
Reid Hartsig and M. F. Jones, assistant supervisors. 

Now in its 90th year of operation, the United States 
Life Insurance Co. has established, for the first half of 
1939, a production record outstanding in the company’s 
history. According to Executive Vice-President George 
M. Selser increase in new paid-for ordinary business for 
the first half of 1939 was 24.6 per cent above 1938 
and 76.2 per cent over 1937. The net gain in business in 
force over the same period was 9.2 over 1938 and 12.1 over 
1937. Mortality was about 50 per cent of expected. 

Quarter-century anniversaries were celebrated recently 
by the following three members of the Travelers’ branch 
offices: Ralph I. Booth, statistician in the company’s office 
in the Insurance Exchange Building, Chicago, on August 1; 
Elmer W. Henofer, cashier of the Travelers’ Newark 
branch, on August 3, and Henry W. Walther, supervising 
payroll auditor in the Hartford branch office, also on 
August 3. 

Honored for a quarter of a century of service with the 
Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis at the com- 
pany’s annual picnic August 2 at the Lafayette Club, Lake 
Minnetonka, was William S. Swanson, who has been a 
member of the company’s home office printing and supply 
department staff since 1914, He was presented with a gold 
watch by President O. J. Arnold, and is the thirteenth em- 
ployee of the company to receive such an award since the 
custom was started three years ago. 

The Protective Life of Birmingham reports that its net 
increase in insurance in force for the first six months of 
the year was $4,803,534 or more than for all of 1938. The 
total is now $115,334,963. 

Nearly six hundred representatives of the Sun Life As- 
surance Co. of Canada have qualified for membership in 
the “Macaulay Club,” Sun Life’s highest honor for its top- 
ranking agency producers, according to W. Stewart Penny, 
director of Sun Life agencies at the company’s head office 
in Montreal. Club President for the coming year is Fred 
G. Bentrup, St. Louis, who led the entire agency force of 
the company in personal production during the past twelve 
months. 

Employees of the Pacific Mutual Life have formed the 
“Pacific Mutual Employees Federal Credit Union,” and 
already more than 200 applications for membership have 
been approved. The present limit of loans is $200. 

The last half of 1939 has opened with an excellent start 
for the Great-West Life Assurance Co., according to an 
announcement made by H. A. H. Baker, assistant general 
manager and superintendent of agencies. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HE idea that sale of real estate owned by a life 

insurance company, other than home-office buildings, 
MUST be made five years after the foreclosure or acquisi- 
tion is something which is presently raising its head to 
plague officials. In a few States the theory has been in- 
corporated in the statutes. This came to the fore recently 
when the Iowa Insurance Department expressed the 
thought of insisting on the letter of the law. In Kansas 
there is a similar provision, except that the insurance 
commissioner there is given departmental latitude in the 
matter.: Also in Kansas, the State law says that a Kan- 
sas corporation shall not, itself, engage in the actual 
farming of “wheat, barley, oats, rye or the milking of 
cattle for dairy purposes.” 


* * * 


HY a life insurance company should sell real estate 

within five years after acquiring it, I fail to under- 
stand. Particularly, I don’t see how such a concept can 
sensibly be applied to ownership of farm properties which 
have come into a portfolio via foreclosure. In the cases of 
thousands of such farms the companies have “played 
along” with the owner and tenant, extending every leni- 
ency and only foreclosing when no other course was 
possible. When recourse to foreclosure finally was had, 
buildings and property were often deteriorated and values, 
accordingly, were lowered. In order to break even, the 
company was forced into a long-drawn-out process of 
rehabilitation and war further forced to wait for a 
good market so that the final sale of the property would 
permit “getting out with a whole skin”. That is the 
company’s duty, of course, to its policyholders as trustees 
for their moneys. 


ERE life insurance companies, in the main, glad to 

hold on endlessly to real estate, a provision for 
sale within five years after acquisition might make sense. 
Such, however, is not the case. If life insuraance com- 
panies could, at a single stroke, sell all real estate owned 
at prices which would clear them as to actual outlay plus 
foreclosure charges and fair interest, they would un- 
doubtedly do so. It is obvious that widespread forced 
sale of life insurance real estate would further depress 
a market already suffering, in many areas, from low 
prices resulting first from general conditions, and second, 
from government activities in real estate and real estate 
loans. 


CAN see no more reason for forcing a life insurance 

company to sell real estate within a given time, than for 
forcing the company to sell bonds or any other security 
within a statutory limit of holding. A piece of real estate 
carefully rehabilitated, managed and held for opportune 
market, may readily be as good an investment as any 
bond which fluctuates in monthly value but of which the 
basic elements are solid enough to warrant confidence. 
Legally-forced sales of any good life insurance investment 
are, in the last analysis, a penalty on the policyholder. 
He is already penalized enough by a multiplicity of taxes 
(directly or indirectly paid from his premium) which now 
total, in a single year, as much as the aggregate of all 
official and home-office employees’ salaries! 
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AGENCY NEWS 
Will F. Noble, general agent of the New Englan 
Mutual Life in Omaha, Neb., estimates that his family has § ;¢ 
spent 151 years of service with the company, which is bef ¢ 
lieved to be a record for length of service for a family§ ¢ 
working for one insurance company. t! 
Ralph P. McCasky has been appointed agency assistant $ 
of the Arch R. Houle agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life at Chicago. Born in Chicago in 1900, Mr. McCasky a 
entered life insurance in 1924 and became a C.L.U. inf y 
1931. R 
H. J. Garretson, Los Angeles, southern California man & 
ager of the Fidelity Mutual Life, announces the opening de 
of a district office in Long Beach, with the H. Johns gen fh 
eral insurance agency as representative of the company 
and with Frank C. Johns in charge of the development off fo, 
life business. lat 
Superintendent of Agents Frank T. Limont of the Pang L. 
American Life Insurance Co. has announced the appoint Wa 





ment of Wallace R. Forrester as district manager Ro 
Albany, Ga.; Sam R. Davis as general agent at Fort Wo Pit 
Tex., and J. deYampert Brame, Sr., as general agent ( 
Montgomery, Ala. ane 


Top ten Bankers Life of Iowa agencies in July werng Wit 
San Antonio, Des Moines, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Twin City 4 


Cedar Rapids, Madison, Decatur, Harrisburg and Cleve 48 


land. Hal 

Ike N. Fender, representative of the Bankers Life Insy Ag 
ance Co. at Gladewater, Tex., has been promoted to distrid Tak 
manager with headquarters in Waco and assumed his ne T 
duties August 15. nou 

Albert B. Cockshaw, a special agent for the Howa age! 
C. Lawrence agency of the Lincoln National Life Ins vith 
ance Co. in Newark, N. J., has been appointed a su oe 


visor of the agency. 
; a for | 
Joseph I. Reece, former insurance commissioner of Te 
; , inS 
nessee, has opened an office at Knoxville as general age 


of the American United Life of Indianapolis for Es J. 
Tennessee. Prov 
. Wi 

J. J. Letterman, general agent of the John Han th 
Mutual Life at Norfolk, Va., has announced the appoitt Th 
ment of William B. Ferrell as district agent at Richmos © 
Va _ A ver 
. . , ‘ : clude 
The Clarence H. Poindexter agency of the Northwes ine: 

e 


Mutual Life led all the company’s agencies in new pail 
up business in July. - 
‘ . . “3 se} 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City has promoted Antho 


A. Farrell to be manager of the Connellsville, Pa., bra o] 
office. H. M 
Donald M. Behling has been appointed agency supe 
onald M. Behling has been appointed agency supervisif y, 


of the W. K. Murphy General Agency of the Northwe delphi 














ern Mutual Life at Los Angeles. , 
risbur 
— - — if Mos 
—— Detro 
been 1 


Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New. ~ 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. § to! 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- § entire 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build Wa) 


your own business with versar 
Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp.}i"""" 
of ark, N 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND _" 


Incorporated 1882 Winsto 


T. 4. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Fie Bard 1 j 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. bor: 
) 






J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. 
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NEWS} AGENCY NEWS 

England The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., general agents of 
amily has the Union Central Life in New York, reports total paid- 
ich is be § for business for July, 1939, of $1,160,360, as compared with 
a family§ $1,034,483 for July, 1938. The total paid-for business for 
the seven months of 1939 is $12,585,146 as compared with 
assistant § $9,617,706 for the seven months of 1938. 

ts Mutual William J. Sieger, vice-president and superintendent of 
McCasky§ agencies for the Bankers National Life Insurance Co. of 
C.L.U. inf Montclair, N. J., has just announced the appointment of 
Reuben Seegel as general agent for Hagerstown, Md. Mr. 
Seegel makes his home in Hagerstown, but plans for the 
development of his new agency call for expansion in 
Franklin County as well as the Hagerstown territory. 
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Appointment of George Paul Roberts as general agent 
for the National Life Insurance Co. for the state of Mary- 
land, with headquarters at Baltimore, is announced by 
L. P. Brigham, superintendent of agencies. Mr. Roberts 
was formerly a member of the firm of Goldsbury and 
Roberts, general agents for the Northwestern Mutual in 
Pittsburgh. 

On September 1, the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. will open a general agency at Denver, Colo., 
with Emerson Carey, Jr., as general agent, according to 
an announcement by J. Harry Wood, manager of general 
agencies. Mr. Carey has been an agent for the John 
Hancock at Hutchinson, Kan., under the Wichita General 
Agency. He became a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table in 1938. 

The Mutual Trust Life Insurance Co. of Chicago an- 
nounces the appointment of Morrow B. Herner as general 
agent at Appleton, Wis. Mr. Herner has been associated 


the Pan 
> appoint 
inager 
rt Wo 
agent 
uly were 
[win City 


nd Cley 


wife Ins 


. Ww , . 
. Hows vith the Oshkosh agency of the Northwestern Mutual 
ife Ins 5 
mee 1930. 
fa su 


Charles G. Mills, who has been appointed general agent 
for South Texas by the Manhattan Life, has opened offices 
in San Antonio. 


er of T 
eral age 






J. S. Knight has been named as general agent of the 
Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co. for Mississippi, 
wth headquarters in Jackson. 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life discontinued its Lexing- 
ton, Ky., agency August 1, on resignation of Lloyd B. 
Averett, general agent, all of Kentucky now being in- 
cluded in the Louisville territory, with W. Scott Smith 
general agent for the state. 

The Mutual Trust Life of Chicago has appointed Lester 
I, Lester general agent in New York city. 

Top ten Bankers Life of Iowa salesmen in July were: 
H. M. Teare, Flanigan agency in New York City; T. V. 
Brich and P. B. Harper, San Antonio; C. E. Sprague, 
Kansas City; Sam Bornstein, Seattle; S. R. Oliver, Phila- 
delphia; E. G. Bryant, Spokane; C. W. Winebrenner, Har- 
risburg; A. C. Johnston and A. H. Gibson, San Antonio. 
Moe Leiter, of Moe Leiter & Associates, unit of the 
Detroit branch of the Dominion Life Assurance Co., has 
been named president of the Hillard Club, the honor organ- 


.in News... ; : . 
Zation of that company, by virtue of his having led the 


territory. : . ; 
Pennsy! Bentire field force in production for the 1938-39 year. 
ct. Build Waldo D. Thorsen, who is celebrating his Silver Anni- 


versary in the life insurance business in Chicago this 
C month, has become associated with the Bruce Parsons 

orp. Agency of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. of New- 
ark, N. J., continuing a connection first begun by his 
father, J. B. Thorsen, in 1907. 

W. L. Callum, Jr., who has been district manager of the 
Winston-Salem, N. C., branch office of the Jefferson Stand- 
arge of Fie Bard Life, has been promoted to supervisor of the Golds- 
boro, N. C., agency of the company. 








BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HE perspiring members of Congress began the trek 

home at the end of the session just ended, with the 
usual diverse opinions concerning its practical values; 
the Democrats appraising it as a busy, beneficial session 
and the Republicans counting off the “experiments” that 
had been checked. Only four major regulatory laws had 
been enacted. These were the Revenue Act of 1939, re- 
pealing the undistributed profits tax and providing lower 
taxes for firms accustomed to retain a large proportion 
of their surpluses; amendment of the Social Security 
Act; continuation of the President’s monetary powers, 
and provision for SEC regulation of trust indentures. 


a Sue 


S for the financial markets, outstanding event in the 
A week was the suspension of payments on the part 
of the well-known international banking firm of Mendels- 
sohn in Amsterdam. This, added to the uncertainties 
spawned by current “power politics” in Europe and the 
Far East, gave the domestic market another spasm of the 
“jitters,” now becoming a sadly chronic case. There 
seems to be no question that, so far as the financial mar- 
kets are concerned, the immediate retarding influence is 
the ebb and flow of the political tide on the far side of 
the Atlantic. With nobody knowing just where the shoot- 
ing will start, traders and investors both are nervously 
sitting on the fence, ready to leap to safety when and if. 


* * * 


HE forecast of the Department of Agriculture on 

Aug. 1 of the new cotton crop placed the latter at 
11,412,000 bales, making it about 500,000 bales smaller 
than that of last year and less than any crop of recent 
years except during that of the drought period of 
1934-35. Consumption this year will outrun production, 
Government officials hopefully predict. 


* * * 


OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
C ended Aug. 5 and 12, 1939, according to the New 
York Herald-Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 

Aug. 5 Aug. 12 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials .. 139.34 139.11 138.65 137.68 


20 WOME) sin ak 22.37 22.37 22.11 21.55 
100 stocks ...... 104.25 104.09 103.69 102.84 
3G DONG ....... Gee 86.90 86.79 86.40 


+: * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States rose 2 

points to 62 per cent of capacity during the past 
week, The lron Age estimates. Tonnage produced in July 
was the second highest of the year, representing 54.50 
per cent of the industry’s capacity as against 53.35 per 
cent in June. 

s* 4°45 

OTTON lost 16 to 21 points last week, while spotty 
C trading on the Chicago Board of Trade brought price 
fluctuations from up % to off %; corn and oats saw 
slight gains and rye declined. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The fall meeting of the American Institute of Actuaries 
is to be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, No- 
vember 2 and 3. 

Fremont L. South, Sun Life of Canada, president of the 
Des Moines Association of Life Underwriters, has named 
Martin L. Seltzer, general agent of the Aetna Life, as 
chairman of the On-To-St. Louis convention committee. 

A special life insurance sales congress will be held at 
Shenandoah, Iowa, September 9 under the auspices of the 
Shenandoah and Iowa State Life Underwriters Associa- 
tions. 

The Great Falls (Mont.) Life Underwriters Association 
has elected George N. Wright, Jr., president; R. D. Mc- 
Carthy, vice-president; W. G. Preston, secretary-treasurer 
(re-elected). 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of Newark has issued g 
group policy to the Talladega Cotton Factory at Talla. 
dega, Ala., covering 108 eligible employees for $61,000 life 
insurance. It is of the contributory type. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has completed its group insur- 
ance program with the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur. 
ance Co. by adding hospitalization to its coverage on 5000 
employees. Another organization to add hospitalization 
insurance and thus provide complete group protection for 
its employees is Brink’s, Inc., engaged in the transporta- 
tion of money and valuables. 

The Volunteer State Life Insurance Co. of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has recently insured all its employees under a group 
life insurance policy with the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co, 












For Your Family and 
Personal Protection = 






= ™ GREAT-WEST LIFE | 


—— ASSURANCE COMPANY 











In The Public Eye — 






During 1939 The Great-West Life 
is conducting a program of out- 
door advertising in a large num- 


ber of the principal cities in the 


United States and Canada. The 
ahove display is typical of the 
many attractive posters appearing 
during the summer season. 


The 


Qualify for Women’s 
Round Table Session 


Forty-five leading women producers 
have qualified so far this year for the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table, it has been announced 
by the group’s chairman, Helen Sun- 
my, agent for the Equitable Society at 


St. Joseph. This number includes 
fifteen women who will be awarded 
life memberships, signifying three 


consecutive years of qualification. 

With other applications for mem- 
bership still to be passed upon, the 
Round Table already has established 
a new record for qualifications, ae- 
cording to Miss Summy. Forty-three 
qualified last year and 39 in 1937-38 

A feature of the group’s meeting 
at St. Louis in connection with the 
Golden Anniversary convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers on September 25 will be a din- 
ner, at which the speaker will be Dr. 
John A. Stevenson, president of the 
Penn Mutual Life. 

The Round Table will also gather 
for an afternoon session on Septem: 
ber 25 for a panel discussion among 
the membership. A report of the spe 
cial committee on by-laws and qualifi- 
cation requirements will also be 
heard during this session. The com- 
mittee is composed of Helen B. Rock- 
well, National Life of Vermont, Cleve 
land, chairman; Corinne Loomis, John 


Hancock Mutual, Boston, and Sara 
Frances Jones, Equitable Society, 
Chicago, all past chairmen of the 











GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office — WINNIPEG 


Business in Force $616,.900,000 


organization. 


Predicts Good Year 
A highly satisfactory year for the 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company was predicted by President 
Julian Price in a statement to the 
board of directors in semi-annual se* 
sion at the company’s home office. 
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on a chap who on former visits displayed an amiable 
WAY DOWN EAST nature and who possessed some facts that I needed. I 
_ was met with an exhibition of bad temper and-a sharp 
Talla. refusal. Knowing the man’s usual nature and feeling my 
0 life questions were not out of order, I, in my backward fashion, 
By TOM EAGAN persisted in prolonging the visit. Three minutes later he 
neu fished into his pocket, extracted a little case, reached for 
ment his ornate carafe and proceeded to do away with two 
5000 oe was, and not so long ago either, when only the mean looking black pills. As soon as they were washed 
sation wealthy could afford dyspepsia. The poor man thus down he unbent and felt called upon to explain. Five 
= fa afiicted was merely looked upon as a sour puss. Ulcers minutes later he was his usual self and so darn coopera- 
rorta- were little heard of in the lay field. The ordinary chap tive that I felt embarrassed. 
with a stomach that kicked up was usually advised to gu . 
nooga on the wagon for a spell. Gastric and acid conditions were Lae, sai Te ae 
ba oly in the medical dictionary. In recent years I find INCE then he has left for two weeks for a visit. to 
group " the New Hampshire hills and he was going with 


1 Life this has all changed. Among insurance men I am amazed 
io find almost universal suffering. One and all invariably 
give the same reasons. High pressure, nervousness, worry 
and tense living seem to be some of the things that make 
men carry a little bottle or packet of pills or powders in 
their vest pocket. Today a person who is unable to dis- 


the firm intent of recovering the lost art of relaxation. 
Here I find there are two schools of thought. One school 
suggests that we run away from high speed, lofty pres- 
sure selling and take to the hills and commune with lowly 
and simple things in order to prolong our ability to with- 

course freely on innard ailments and prescribe some sure- stand high speed and lofty selling. The other school shea 
. fire cure lacks one of the best conversational topics avail- gests that we — the tempo of the mes, put it as a 

able. subject out of sight and out of mind and do our daily 

















’ e stint without giving such worries the dignity of thought. 
= This school seems to believe that Mother Nature will 
a ucers Y? > oad ° . % 
ror thé DON’T know of any statistics covering the point but change our gearing so that we can proceed equally on a 
or : : ae : ; < 
Dollar I feel certain that if the dozens of general agents who mental and physical basis. Well, be that as it may, I know 
0 aa  — ; : 
ed each year return to “personal production” were examined an amazing number of men who are out of sorts because 
ounce *s | ae 
Sum the clinical notes gathered would amply demonstrate that of ailing stomachs and who are always ready to dwell 
N u - ° . ° . . ee . 
7 tw a me of the worst enemies of life insurance sales is our upon and expound the virtues of Whango Elixir or its 
iety a as . : ae, 
2 Pes modest shy and invisible ulcer. Some day soon I am going various counterparts. Medicine has, of course, a host of 
cludes . . ° . . . 
, ded to inquire among those who quit the business entirely and powers but I would be less than truthful if I didn’t say 
a [think I wil find plenty of cases with a medical basis. that I, at times, am inclined to favor relaxation. Usually 
three these thoughts arose the other morning when I called in that’s right after I have had lunch. 
on. 
mem- 
on, the 
blished 
ns, a WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 
-y-three ; ; ' ; ‘ , . : . ‘ 
y a Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
1937-38 P . ‘ : . aa ‘ : é 
ting lwa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
mee nal , A * . 
‘th the surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
1 . . ° ° - P ° 
f the eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
no 
Under- Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
‘ Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
e a din- Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
1 be Dr. Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
; loans July 15 ment July 23 ment July 29 ment Aug. 5 ment 
of the Bon Farm Property ........ ve $434,240 3.83 $247,159 2.57 $307,167 2.63 $564,518 6.49 
On Dwellings and Business Property... 3,154,087 27.83 1,491,648 15.51 2,213,889 18.93 3,130,102 35.96 
) gather Dt icctvaheeeneseanteceoseusatens f $3,588,327 31.66 $1,738,807 18.08 $2,521,056 21.56 $3,694,620 42.45 
Septem Fisitroad Securities 
1 among _— cocevseces ones eecen $31,695 .28 $570,800 5.94 $438,175 3.75 $154,838 1.78 
DE?  ¢neebeeeed venues cesawegnGtee . acaiew eee 6ese00e @4  esés  - vepatens. © weae? -fo= fw eee eos 
the spe —-— 
s ‘ota WETTTTTITI CLL ETL TTT $ 595 2 $570.5 5. $438,175 3.75 $154.83: 7 
" qualifi- Total ‘ $31,695 .28 $570,800 ».94 438,175 3.75 $154,838 1.78 
al be Qitblic Utility Securities 
also mee ner aes ; oie me 
SE écssonksebies fa ery sr $1,206,616 10.65 $2,895,391 30.11 $3,463,146 29.60 $3,090,543 35.51 
y ) —s_i(‘“(‘(‘és SPR LER: 96,283 85 12,800 18 25,657 .22 485,500 5.58 
B. Rock- Re eee a po ae ye $1,302,899 11.50 $2,908,191 30.24 $3,488,803 29.82 $3,576,043 41.09 
it, Cleve- Govern $ i 
; ernment Securities 
nis, Joh® § U.S. Government Bonds ............. | seseee jaa $468,984 4.88 $640,000 5.47 $4,397,619 50.52 
1 Sara Canadian Bonds ............. oan eaiinaierd Seated ada wa suse. ee 72,928 R4 
na» Bonds of Other Foreign Governments scone wine's ids ee Oo a ~~ &. a nelle aie “et iGirena os chad 
Society, § State, County, Municipal ... ececeses $6,002,360 52.96 2,456,592 25.55 3,579,595 30.50 1,158,575 13.31 
1 of the EN 46te Seen ts sndine dow edaews $6,002,360 52.96 $2,925,576 30.43 "$4,219,595 35.97 $5,629,122 64.67 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds . peGkabe cia ; — $323,000 2.85 $1,429,650 14.87 $1,012,656 8.66 $119,938 1.38 
Stocks ... tears 85,324 15 42,820 15 17,677 15 Be 
os" the Total $408,324 3.60 $1,472,470 15.02 $1,030,333 8.81 $119,938 1.38 
r tor 
Pitulation 
Insurane® F ponds at jvtesaias $7,563,671 66.74 $7,821,417 81.34 $9,133,572 78.07 $4,523,894 51.97 
President § Steck: ies ears 181,607 1.60 55,620 58 43,334 37 485,500 5.58 
. the ans 5 TrTt ° 3.588.327 31.66 1,738,807 18.08 2,521,056 21.56 3,694,620 42.45 
nt to - . - — 
nnual ses Total : hn ahael $11,333,605 100.00 $9,615,844 100.00 $11,697,962 100.00 $8,704,014 100.00 
teen 
office. ——— 
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Vacation Years 


T’S still a part of the American 

credo that work is fun. To an 
American, one’s job is so integ- 
rally and vitally a part of his life 
that life without a job, even 
though the economics of one’s 
situation don’t demand it, is an 
unsatisfactory mode of exist- 
ence. In institutions where the 
automatic retirement rule is in 
force, it is complied with grudg- 
ingly in most instances, particu- 
larly where the superannuated 
subject is in good health. 

Retirement and divorce from 
responsibility have yet to be- 
come the aims of the average 
American business man despite 
the pressure of new social phi- 
losophies. Of “security” for him- 
self and his own he is, to be sure, 
more acutely conscious, but an 
awareness of job hazards does 
not imply a desire to be free of 
the whole thing at an arbitrary 
age. 

In view of this psychology it 
is to be wondered if some of the 
literature of the American life 
insurance companies in respect 
to retirement policies does not 
overshoot the mark. If the idea 
of stepping out of harness alto- 
gether is repellent to most Amer- 
ican business men approaching 
sixty, and if, as is frequently 
demonstrated, the early pen- 
sioner is pretty much a “fish out 
of water,” why conjure up the 
picture for him as a supposed 
stimulant to the sale of retire- 
ment policies? 

In this connection the ap- 
proach of the Mutual Life of 
New York, particular in its sum- 
mer solicitation and advertising. 
suggests an interesting modifica- 
tion. The Mutual Life refers to 
the retirement period as the “va- 


With The Edit 








PROPHECY 


"If the cry for Government ownership 
should come, as it is liable to, the com- 
panies want to be so fortified in the con- 
duct of the business that they will be 
able to stand four-square to any line 
of attack, to any analysis that may be 
made, any investigation that may be 
pursued, and prove that the business is 
being conducted in the most economical 
manner, and insurance furnished at the 
lowest possible cost, so far as safety and 
security will permit. 

“That almost fifty per cent of the 
people of this country have entrusted to 
the life insurance companies the wel- 
fare of those they hold most dear, after 
they are gone, is the greatest compli- 
ment that has ever been paid to any 
set of men conducting a business. We 
are the trustees of these people and it 
behooves us to so analyze every angle 
of cost, explore every avenue of waste, 
that we will be able to prove by any 
standard that may be set up, that the 
business is being conducted with an eye 
single to their interests."—From an ad- 
dress by William Montgomery, president 
of the Acacia Mutual Life, in 1927. 








cation years of life.” A vacation 
being a basic thing in the lives 
of all Americans, the conception 
is applicable to rich and poor 
and does not limit the appeal of 
retirement and endowment poli- 
cies to men of wealth only. 

As the company puts it: “The 
desire to save already exists in 
the minds of most people who 
work for a living. They know 
the time will ultimately come 
when they will need money set 
aside from past earnings for ex- 
panding enjoyment. Not all per- 
sons want to save this money for 
the same identical thing. To one 
it may be the cancellation of a 
home mortgage which will make 
interest payments no _ longer 
necessary. To another it is to 
discharge a long standing debt 
against the individual or his 


OTs 






business. To another it may 
mean partial relaxation, a letting 
up of the daily effort to earn 
enough to meet expenses... Not 
all want to retire in the old. 
fashioned sense, by any means, 
But all know that the enjoy 
ment of what money can brin 
invariably increases with age. 


















Room(s) For Improvement 


N a suburb not half an hour’ 

drive from the business cente 
of New York, the Federal Hou 
ing Administration is doing busi 
ness. Many of the fine old house 
containing ten and twelve roo 
cannot be kept by the owne 
who in most cases have lived 
there for three and more decades, 
The five and six years of depres- 
sion have badly affected their 
fortunes; some have lost their 
businesses, others have lost their 
jobs, and all of them turn to the 
Federal Housing to see what 
can be done to save at least 
their homes. As it turns out, the 
Federal can do little or will do 
nothing, and the story ends when 
the aged home-owners move off 
to cheaper sections and rented 
apartments. 

But there are others who like 
this suburb with its fine old 
residences and tall, shady trees, 
with its clean sidewalks and care- 
fully kept gardens. They like 
to rent apartments, and they 
would be delighted to take 4 
lease on at least a part of these 
proud and spacious homes which 
are now in possession of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 
The renting idea, however, does 
not fit in with the plans of this 
government agency, which wants 
to sell the property and get rid 
of it. 
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